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Congress in a tangle . . . an out- 
look report... prospects for lend- 


ing . . - business and a new war 








scare. 
“ONGRESS is working itself into the usual 
( session-end tangle. 

Silver provides this year’s initial by-play, 


, everybody tries to outsmart every- 
d with complicating results, 
When the argument ends, prospect is that 
n silver producers will have a some- 


oe larger subsidy and the President will 
regain authority to buy foreign silver and to 
devalue the dollar. 

Two principal hurdles to adjournment then 
will be: Lending-for-recovery and neutral- 
ity. Both call for extensive debate; each 


ymises to be compromised. 


or 
ro 
t 


* * * 

Outlook report: The President apparently 
will get from Congress about what he wants 
on major issues. 

Relief appropriation and relief, policies are 
in line with White House wishes; contain 
few concessions to critics of work relief; few 
important strings on Presidential discretion. 

Money power is to remain intact in White 


House hands, 


Even Jarger than desired farm subsidies 
were provided by Congress in addition to 
grants of power desired by the White House. 

Appropriations match, and even exceed, 
those requested by the President for major 


departments and for major governmental ac- 
tivities 

Negotiation proved more effective than di- 
rect orders as a means of realizing White 
House goals. 

* * * 

Fate of the President’s lending-for-recov- 
ery plan, in detail, is less assured than more 
controversial phases of the Administration 
program. 

The prospect: 

Authority for $500,000,000 in foreign loans, 
$200,000,000 in the new fiscal year, appears 
very doubtful. More chance that the RFC 
will augment Export-Import Bank capital. 

Self-liquidating local public works, on a 
strict loan basis, probably will be sweetened 
some Federal gifts—smaller than the 
per cent. Approval of $150,000,000 
or 1940 year is likely. 

Toll road program is somewhat doubtful, 
with more emphasis on bridges and by-passes. 

Increased tenant aid and rural rehabilita- 
tion stands better than a 50-50 chance of ap- 
proval. 

Railroad equipment buying through a gov- 
enment corporation appears on the skids. 
More likely is relief to railroads through RFC 
g of old debt to release funds of 
the railroads themselves for equipment buy- 


with 


sent 45 
present 45 


refinancit 


Not on the President’s program, and in 
touble, is the Mead-Allen plan for RFC in- 
sured bank loans to small business men. Op- 


Position of Jesse Jones, new Loan Agency 
head, badly upset chances of favorable action. 
Prospect is that RFC itself will ease condi- 
tons for direct loans to business. 
* * * 

An early summer war scare is giving an- 
k to business. 
Best hcial judgment is that general level 


*t business will be maintained regardless of 
Europes maneuvering. Support back of the 
Present pturn in industry comes from gen- 
“al consumer buying, not from larger in- 
restment oy industry itself. Consumer buy- 
ne 's likely to be maintained. 

Security and commodity markets are more 
Suscent le to foreign events. 

—-< the whole—continue uncertainly 
= wommodities hover around the five- 
his ‘OW. Securities have drifted downward 
tea ‘st: The prevailing official view in 


are —— is that the present European 
, > Premature, more likely will head up 
vig usust or September. War remains 
suvy ess than a 50-50 prospect for 1939 


but an nee P 
,._cTeasingly probable prospect for the 


Nger 
Wor] ; 


Wer-han . 


conditions will continue to be an 
ng uncertainty for business. 
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A Record of Congress’ Expenditures: 


What 


NEW peak in spending during peace time 
has been reached by the Federal Govern- 


ment. 
The Treasury books for the fiscal year which 


closed June 30 show expenditures of approxi- 
mately 9% billion dollars, nearly half a billion 
dollars more than the previous high point 
reached in 1936 as the result of payment of 
1% billion dollars in veterans’ bonuses. 

The record shows that Congress, after nine 
years of deficit spending which have added 24 
billion dollars to the public debt, still has made 
no progress toward bringing its finances under 
control. Instead, costs of work relief, benefits 
to farmers, national defense and many other 
operations were higher during the past year 
than ever before. 


“AWARDS” FOR SPENDERS 

If silver trophy cups were awarded to the 
national legislature on the basis of amount of 
spending, just how would the 75th and the 
present Congress, the 76th, rank with others 
of the past 19 years? 

Those Congresses, as is shown in the picto- 
gram above, would get the award for the record 
spending year just ended while the 69th Con- 
gress would get the award for the lowest spend- 
ing year—1927—when the country was in the 
middle of the prosperity era of the ’20’s. The 
75th and 76th Congresses jointly are responsible 
for the appropriations making possible the 1939 
spending. 

Expenditures over the 19 years may be di- 
vided into one four-year period and three five- 
year periods. The first such period marked the 
reduction of expenditures after the World War, 
the second the height of prosperity, the third 
the beginning of deficit spending and the fourth 
period, the present era when spending has av- 
eraged about three times the average of the 
’20’s. 

The Congresses which were responsible for 
the spending record during each of the periods, 
in addition to the 75th and 76th, were the 73rd, 
70th and 66th. 

The record of 9,250 million dollars spent in 
the year just closed is nearly twice as large as 
the average annual expenditure for the past 19 
years. It represents the largest outlay for 
work relief and public works to speed up re- 
covery after the slowing down in expenditures 
during the 1938 fiscal year. 


“REGULAR” EXPENSES SOAR 
Cost of regular activities during the past 
year was stepped up to about three-quarters of 
a billion dollars more than in 1938. Nearly a 
billion dollars more was spent during the past 
year for recovery and relief than was spent in 
1938. 


| 
| 
| 








The record expenditure of 6,011 million dol- 
lars in the 1934 fiscal year was made as a result 
of appropriations of the 73rd Congress for the 
first “pump-priming” program and for relief. 

The record expenditure of 3,298 million dol- 
lars in the 1929 fiscal year is the lowest total 
among the four record years, reflecting the 
drop in expenditures during the prosperity 
years. 

The expenditure of 5,115 million dollars dur- 
ing the 1921 fiscal year, which was the largest 
during the first period, largely was due to ap- 
propriations to pay the costs of demobilization 
after the World War. 

Comparison of governmental operations dur- 
ing the last five years with those during the 
period from 1925 to 1929 illustrates the differ- 
ence between deficit financing as compared with 
operations during a period of prosperity. 

Average annual expenditures during*the re- 
cent period totaled slightly more than eight 
billion dollars, nearly three times as much as 
the average annual outlays during the earlier 
period. 

This means that expenditures of the Federal 
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FISCAL YEAR 


1939 
HIGH RECORD 


It Has Meant To the Nation 


Government have averaged approximately $67 
a year for every person in the United States 
during the last five fiscal years as compared 
with about half as much expenditure for each 
person during the 1925-29 period. 

The record expenditures have led to sharp 
increases in tax rates in an effort to increase 
revenues. 

Thus the average annual tax collections dur- 
ing the last five-year period have been approx- 
imately 4.9 billion dollars, compared with 4.1 
billion during the last five years of the ’20s. 

The present taxes, it has been estimated by 
the Twentieth Century Fund, would be suffi- 
cient to bring in almost twice as much revenue 
as the taxes of 1929 on a comparable income 
base. 

Yet the increased levies have fallen far short 
of matching the increased outgo. 

During the last nine years of deficits the 
average annual Federal deficit has been more 
than 21% billion dollars. For every dollar of 
revenue, the Government spent $1.66. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMPARED 


Another basis on which the trophies might 
be awarded is the amount of appropriations 
made by each Congress. In this respect, too, 
the 75th and 76th Congresses lead all others. 

There is no sign that the spending is being 
decreased. In fact, if the comparison for the 
past 19 years is made on the basis of the ses- 
sions which have made the largest appropria- 
tions, the present session of Congress leads all 


- the others. This is estimated on the basis of 


appropriations approved so far by both houses 
or on the way to approval. 

Here is what the record shows: 

Present session of Congress—10,850 million 
dollars of appropriations. . 

Second session of 73rd Congress, which met 
from Jan. 3, 1934, to June 18, 1934—7,001 mil- 
lion dollars. 

Second session of the 70th Congress, which 
met from Dec. 3, 1928, to March 3, 1929—4,112 
million dollars. 


HOW DEBT HAS RISEN 


The record spending of recent years has in- 
creased the public debt to approximately 4014 
billion dollars, or 14 billion dollars more than 
the maximum debt after the World War. 

And Congress’ appropriation record thus far 
shows that, in spite of the talk of economy; 
approximately '% billion dollars more has 
been added to the appropriations for 1940 than 
the Budget Bureau estimated as necessary 
The prospect for the 1940 fiscal year is for even 
larger expenditures than in that just ended. 
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The March of the News 


Monetary battles . . . relief and | 





neutrality worries . . . Japan in 
Asiatic crisis . . . a clean-up. 











peeeeos cluttered up governmental ma- 
chinery through the week, as Senators in 

Washington talked and traded votes, and as 

statesmen in Europe talked and trembled. 


Political horse-trading was rampant in the 
Senate when inflationist silver men and hard- 
money advocates joined to knife the Admin- 
istration’s monetary bill. Silverites voted to 
end the President’s devaluation powers in ex- 
change for a 77.57 cent price for an ounce of 
the white metal. 


This deal fell through in the House, but 
silver emerged at 70 cents. Silverites were 
satisied-while hard-money Senators raged 
and in raging filibustered the whole thing to 
death. New legislation may be required. 


All this delayed action on the relief bill, 
which finally squeezed through with a 1.75 
billion-dollar appropriation. Meanwhile the 
President signed the 1.2 billion-dollar agri- 
cultural bill, which grants more aid to farm- 
ers than even the Agricultural Department 
asked. 


FIGHT ON NEUTRALITY 


Congress also tried to prepare a neutrality 
law as storm clouds gathered over Europe. 
The Bloom bill, without the discretion it was 
to give the President and carrying an arms 
embargo which it originally sought to repeal, 
passed the House. A fight in the Senate is 
predicted, with compromise likely. 


A more serious fight may be facing Europe 
over the neutrality of Danzig, free city in 
the Polish corridor. To Germany Danzig is 
a symbol of World War defeat, but to Poland, 
said her President, Danzig is “air and sun of 
our national life.” 


To England Danzig is a city upon which 
Hitler should move warily, for British states- 
men seem at last to have their feathers ruf- 
fled. The air rang with British warnings that 
Britain was prepared to fight, and the British 
navy was ordered to maneuver in the North 
Sea in August, a month ahead of schedule. 


Not to be outdone, Hitler has placed two 
million men under arms, and a secret meet- 
ing of Hitler and Mussolini was reported 
somewhere near the old Austro-Italian bor- 
der. Meanwhile the German press sneered at 
England as Reich citizens were told to pre- 


[Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.] 
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Continued From Page 33 
pare to demand their “rights” or 
fight. 

Behind the scenes lumbered 
the Russian Bear. England still 
hoped to enlist Soviet Russia 
in her anti-dictator pact, the 
while assuring Germany “encir- 
clement” is a myth. But Russia 
openly expressed doubt of Brit- 
jsh good intentions. 

In the Far East it was revealed 
that Russian and Japanese airmen 
have been fighting since May 11. 
Both countries claim victories in 
distant Mongolia. 

Japan pressed her advantage in 
China by tightening the blockade 
of Tientsin and adding insult to 


British injury. Nippon also 
warned foreign vessels away 
from Swatow, ‘Foochow and 


Wenchow, Chinese ports, even 
going so far as to send two Brit- 
ish ships away from Swatow. A 
sharp rebuff came from the 
United States when Japan an- 
nounced the closing of Foochow 
and Wenchow. 

Japan, however, seems bent 
only on embarrassing Britain and 
a Tokyo spokesman hinted that 
out of Tientsin Nippon hopes to 
get British cooperation in China, 

The clean-up wave started in 
Kansas City by the Federal Gov- 
ernment washed up a county in- 
dictment against Henry F. Mc- 
Elroy, long-time city manager 
but recently resigned. McEl- 
roy’s sponsor, “Boss” Tom Pen- 
dergast, is serving a Federal pris- 
on sentence, his powerful politi- 
cal machine shattered. 

The Department of Justice also 
assured the Monopoly Committee 
that investigation of the 
building industry is proceeding. 
Meanwhile Committee members 
heard from Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics Isadore Lubin that 
525,000 new homes a year are 
needed mainly by persons in low 
income groups, but that few are 


its 


being built. 

Business news of the week in- 
dicated a continued, though 
gradual, improvement. Retail 


sales were well maintained and 
steel operations advanced. A de- 
cided recovery was _ reported 
from Great Britain, where arma- 
ments are an economic stimulant, 
and United States foreign trade 
was found to have improved in 
May, with an export balance of 
46.7 millions, 

Commodities, however, weak- 
ened in price, and security mar- 
kets, unnerved by foreign devel- 
opments, wobbled and fell, carry- 
ing bonds down with them. 











WWeosqratas STRUGGLE OVER MONETARY POWERS: 
THE RESULTS AND THEIR MEANING TO AMERICA 


Even more important economic 4 that the operations of the stabiliza- 


HE President’s vast 
powers lapsed in large part June 

30 when Congress, despite a session 
extending until 1:57 a. m. July 1, 


| failed to complete enactment of the 


monetary control bill 

Just what does this mean to the 
United States? 

Administration supporters, in the 





Monetary and legislative 
tangles. What they may 
mean to economic welfare 


of U. S. 











final debate on the measure in the 
Senate, asserted that failure to re- 
new the President’s authority to op- 
erate the two-billion-dollar stabiliza- 
tion fund and his power further to 
cut the gold content of the dollar 
seriously will limit our ability to pro- 
tect the dollar in international ex- 
change, and thus will endanger our 
commerce. 

Administration opponents in the 
debate asserted that the devaluation 
power is too great to be entrusted to 
one man and contended that the 
Stabilization fund alone should be 
sufficient for operations to maintain 
currency stability. 

Finally, after Senator Barkley, the 
majority leader, announced that he 
had received word from Attorney 
General Murphy that the President’s 
powers could be continued at any 
time by the Senate’s acceptance of 
the conference report on the bill, the 
Senate approved a motion to vote 
on the report July 5. The House had 
epproved the report June 30. 


Immediate Effects 
Of Bill’s Failure 
One immediate consequence of the 
failure to complete action on the bill 
is the termination of the President’s 
proclamation fixing the price of do- 
mestic silver above world prices. 
However, the foreign silver purchase 
program is not affected as it has been 
conducted under the Silver Purchase 
Act of 1934. 
Authority to continue purchases of 
domestic silver also is provided by the 


| Silver Purchase Act. 


| lative situation, in 


Most important effect of the legis- 
the opinion of 
Treasury experts, is that it prevents 
operations to stabilize international 
exchange just at a time when Eu- 
ropean unsettlement is increasing. 

Smooth operation of the legislative 
machinery first was interrupted two 
weeks ago when Senators from the 
silver producing States began a 
filibuster to force amendment of the 
monetary control bill to insure a 
higher price for domestic silver. 

A temporary respite in the fili- 
buster was permitted for enactment 
of the tax revision bill. 

On June 26, aiter rejecting an 
amendment of Senator Pittman 
(Dem.), of Nevada, which would have 
increased the price of newly-mined 
domestic silver to $1.16 an ounce, the 
Senate approved amendments dis- 
continuing the devaluation power 
cver the dollar, increasing the price 
1o be paid for domestic silver from 
64.64 cents to 77.57 cents an ounce 


| and stopping purchases of foreign 


Silver. 
Behind that action lay the story 


| cf a coalition in which the “silver- 
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monetary + ites” joined with 


others opposing continuance of the 
President’s monetary powers. In re- 
turn for support on their demands, 
te silver bloc agreed to vote for dis- 
continuing the devaluation 
and against further purchases of 
foreign silver. 

President Roosevelt, in a press 
conference at Hyde Park, declared 
the Senate’s refusal to continue the 
cevaluation power a blow to national 
defense and an attempt to shift con- 
tiol over the currency in foreign ex- 
change from Washington to Wall 
Street. He based his contention that 
the action constituted a blow at na- 
tional defense on the ground that a 


power | 


mation could be weakened by damage | 


to: its foreign trade. 

Mr. Roosevelt described the Senate 
ection as the sharpest set-back to 
stability of international exchange 
since control of the currencies of the 


Republicans and + 


principal world powers passed from | 


private individuals to their 
ernments. 


Returning 


gov- 


to Washington within 





The Death 
Of a Bill 


MONDAY, JUNE 26: Senate 
coalition of high-silver advocates 
and Republicans cut through party 
lines to void President’s power to 
devalue dollar and raise price of 
white metal. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27: Presi- 
dent at Hyde Park denounces 
Senate action. House (which had 
passed bill favorable to Adminis- 
tration) acts to speed bill to con- 
ference. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 28: 
President returns from Hyde Park 
to lead fight for retention of mone- 
tary powers. House sends bill to 
friendly Senate-House conference 
committee. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 29: Sen- 
ate-House conferees agree on re- 
tention of President’s devaluation 
power, but increase price of do- 
mestic silver, 


FRIDAY, JUNE 30: Senate 





filibusterers hold up the bill by re- 
fusing to agree to vote. At mid- 
night President’s power, under the 


operate the stabilization fund, ex- 
pired. 


SATURDAY, JULY 1: Re- 
publican and Democratic Senate 
leaders agree to vote at 5 p. m. 
Wednesday, July 5, on whether to 
accept the conference report on the 





bill. 








24 hours after the vote, the President 
culled Administration leaders in 
both the Senate and the House to a 
White House conference in which 
Strategy for repeal of the Senate 
amendments was outlined. 

From Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau came a statement June 
ze that “certainly from 1934 to date 
no business man or farmer or laborer 
has had to worry about the dollar, 


but they had better begin to start | 


worrying if the monetary control 
legislation isn’t passed before mid- 
night of June 30.” 

The result was that the conferees 
cf the two Houses reached a “com- 
promise” whereby the dollar de- 
valuing power would be restored to 
the monetary control measure and 
the Senate amendment ending for- 
eign silver purchases would be 
e‘iminated. In return for these con- 
cessions, the Administration agreed 
to peg the price of domestic silver 
at 70 cents an ounce. 

Just what are the pros and cons 
of the controversy? What is at stake 
Yor business and industry and for 
the country as a whole in the powers 
conferred by the bill? 


Congress’ Power 


Over the Dollar 


From the enactment of the first 
Mint Act of 1792 down to March, 
1933, Congress had kept the reins of 
monetary control over the dollar in 
its own hands. During this whole 
period of 140 years the only changes 
in the content of the gold dollar were 
minor ones in 1834 and 1837, en- 
acted after the long debate by Con- 
gress. 

The President, under the authority 
conferred by the Gold Reserve Act 
cl 1934, on Jan. 31, 1934, reduced the 
gold content of the dollar to 59 per 
cent of its former amount, 

Further dollar devaluation powers 
in the monetary control bill author- 
the President to fix the gold 
value of the dollar at any point be- 
tween 50 per cent and 60 per cent 
of the old gold dollar. 

Secretary Morgenthau has asserted 
that the devaluation power is ‘a 
weapon in reserve which is needed 


ize 


} for the protection of American inter- 


' 


old law to devalue the dollar and | | 





They Said They Would and They Did 














—Harris & Ewing 


When Republican leaders in the Senate said they would filibuster 

the President’s power to devalue the dollar “to death” they 

evidently meant it, because when the clock struck the deadline 

minute they were still talking. Left to right; Senators Vanden- 
berg, Austin and Taft. 





ests. 
important as a powerful navy in the 
field of defense against armed act.” 

Representing the opposite view- 
point is a statement issued last week 


by the Economists’ National Com- | 


mitee on Monetary Policy. 


In the monetary field it is as¢ 


} 


| 


This Committee stated that further | 


devaluation of the dollar would be | 
contrary to the best interest of the | 


United States, adding: 

“In reply to the frequently-heard 
argument that depreciating foreign 
currencies might suggest the de- 


| sirability of continuing the power of 


the President to lower the gold con- 
tent of the dollar, we wish to call 
attention to the fact that during the 
period from 1919 to 1923, when the 
pound was unstable, when the French 
and Belgian francs and the Italian 
lira were falling rapidly in value, and 
when the German mark was plung- 
ing toward a trillionth of its former 
value, the dollar remained firmly 
anchored at an unchanged weight. 

“The firmness of the dollar was 
both a source of great strength to 
this.country and a stabilizing factor 
in the world economy.” 


+ 


consequences to this country, econ- | 


omists hold, arise from continuance 
of the silver purchase policy. 

Under the authority conferred by 
the Thomas amendment to the AAA 
Act Mr. Roosevelt on Dec. 21, 1933, 
issued a proclamation establishing 
the program for buying domestic 
silver. 


Under the Silver Purchase Act of 


June 19, 1934, the Treasury was given 
Sweeping additional powers to buy a 
vast amount of silver in foreign as 


| well as domestic markets. 
In June, 1934, when the Treasury | 


| 


started its purchases under the Silver 
Purchase Act, its vaults contained 
only 694 million ounces of silver 
valued at 899 million dollars. 

On May 31, 1939, the last date for 
which official figures are available, 
the Treasury vaults contained 2,744 
million ounces of silver valued at 
3,548 million dollars. 


Foreigners Benefit 
Most by Purchases 


Purchases of silver from June 30, 
1934, to May 31 of this year have 
been made as follows: 

Newly mined domestic silver: 269,- 
196,000 ounces; cost, $195,946,000; 
average cost an ounce; 72.79 cents. 

Other domestic silver purchases: 
113,033,000 ounces; cost, $56,528,000; 
average cost an ounce, 50.01° cents. 

Foreign silver purchases: 1,673,106,- 
600 ounces; cost, $880,063,000; aver- 
age cost an ounce, 52.60 cents. 

These figures show that foreigners 
have been the principal beneficiaries 
of the silver purchase program. 

There has been less controversy 
over the other phase of the Presi- 


dent’s powers involved in the mone- | 
tary control bill—the control over the 


stabilization fund. 
Secretary Morgenthau has declared 


tion fund.are necessary “for the pro- 
tection of the stake in world trade 
of every American producer who 
competes in the American market 
with foreign producers.” 

Continuance of the collar devalua- 
tion powers, as Secretary Morgen- 
thau has pointed out many times, is 
not expected to result in any change 
in the gold content of the dollar 
but merely maintenance of the de- 
valuation power as “a weapon in re- 
serve” which is needed for the pro- 
tection of American interests. 

Continuance of the domestic silver 
buying program will mean that the 
domestic price of silver is kept at 
levels substantially above world 
prices. As a result, the country as a 
whole will contribute further to the 
welfare of the silver-mining industry 
and the silver-mining areas. 

Continuance of the foreign silver 
buying program will mean that the 
United States will continue to offer 
a market for silver producers of the 
world, adding further to the expendi- ' 
ture of nearly 900 million dollars 
made in the last five years to add 
to our silver stocks. 

Benefits to the country as a whole, 
however, are expected to flow from 
the trade orders made possible by 
our purchases of foreign silver. In 
the case of Mexico, it is believed con- 
tinuance of silver buying will bolster 
the State Department’s efforts to ar- 
range a favorable settlement for 
properties the Mexican Government 
has taken over from Americans. 

Continuance of the stabilization 
fund is expected to permit this coun- 
try actively to operate to protect its 
currency in-international exchange 
and to cooperate with other govern- 
ments under the Tripartite Agree- 
ment to eliminate competitive cur- 
rency devaluation. 





This boy has 


long white 


whiskers now 


A LOT OF THINGS have happened since this 
picture was taken, some 60 years ago. 


And a lot of things will happen during the 
next 60 years, and succeeding years—many 
things that no human being can possibly fore- 


see. 


But the management of a life insurance 
company must be prepared for whatever may 
happen. For the insurance policies a company 


issues are all contracts for future payment. 
Exactly how far in the future these payments 


will be made, nobody knows. 


The management of a life insurance com- 
pany must consistently take “the long view.” 


With each passing year, the time comes 
nearer when claims must be paid. So, each 
year, the company sets aside a mathematically 
determined amount of money as a reserve. Be- 
cause this fund is required by law, it is known 


as the “legal reserve.” 


The management of a life insurance com- 
pany must look ahead in another way. It must 
concern itself with such unforeseen conditions 
as depressions, panics, epidemics, and other 
disasters—and must seek to protect its policy- 
holders’ interests against these unexpe cted 
contingencies. So the company sets aside an 
additional, and smaller, fund called a “contin- 
gency reserve,” or “surplus.” In New York 


By thus providing for the payment of all its 
normal obligations through its “legal reserve” 
...and by setting up a “contingency reserve” 
to safeguard policyholders’ and beneficiaries’ 





State, the maximum amount of the contin- 
gency reserve is fixed by law. 


And in investing these funds it must at- 
tempt, through the application of far-sighted 
and highly specialized judgment, to select in- 
come-producing investments which will prove 
stable, year in and year out. 


interests even in the face of extraordinary 
emergencies...a life insurance company seeks 
in every possible way to make sure that it can 
meet all its financial obligations to its policy- 
holders and beneficiaries 
—whenever these obligations fall due. 
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This is Number 15 in a series of advertisements de- 

signed to give the public a clearer understanding of how 

a life insurance company operates. Copies of preceding 
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The Question of the Week: 


Rep. M.F. Smith = * 


Democrat, Washington; Chairman, 
House Committee on Pensions, 


answers: 
T IS my opinion that a special ses- | 
sion of Congress this autumn to 
resume consideration of important 
legislation has much to commend it. 
If we could get right down to busi- 
ress and legislate constructively, it 
should remove some of the,uncer- 
tainty which exists. It is essential | 
that the big business interests of the 
nation show less hostility towards the 
national administration, most of 
which is unjustified, and manifest a 
spirit of cooperation with Govern- 
ment officials and Congress in work- 
ing out a program most helpful to 
recovery. 
Leaders of industry, labor and ag- 
riculture should give us the benefit 
of their best and unbiased judgment. 
This is a time to place patriotism 
and a regard for the national wel- | 
fare above selfish considerations. I 
believe that President Roosevelt and 
Congress are eager to cooperate. 


REP. M. F. SMITH 








Senator Townsend 


Republican, Delaware; Member, 


tions, Finance, Banking and Cur- 





| 


Senate Committees on Appropria- | 


a 
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Important legislation still is pending in Congress, with 
the urge to adjourn growing steadily and rapidly stronger. 
Undoubtedly at adjournment time there will remain un- 
finished many measures of national concern. 

With the problems of unemployment and business re- 
covery unsolved and with international affairs tense, there 
are numerous questions of policy that, many believe, should 
be settled before the 1940 session of Congress. In view of 
this situation and its importance to the country, The United 
States News has addressed to Senators and members of the 
House the following question: 

Do you think Congress should take a six weeks’ 
vacation this summer and come back to Washing- 
ton in September and resume consideration of im- 
portant legislation? 

Answers received are presented herewith. 








gency palliatives are all that we have + 
cdministered to meet these twin dif- 


Senator Gurney 


News 





Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR LOGAN 





Senator Logan 
Democrat, Kentucky; Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Claims; 
Member, Committees on Judiciary, 





Senator Capper 
Republican, Kansas; Member, Sen- 
ate Committees on Agriculture, 
Finance and Foreign Relations, 


answers: 

T IS my best judgment at this time 

that Congress should remain in 

session and dispose of the more im- 
portant matters now before it. 

Principal reason for this belief is 
the status of foreign affairs. I know 
no better time to settle down and 
decide, if possible, the basic princi- 
ples which shall guide the President 
and State Department in their con- 
duct of foreign relations. 

That question is pretty fairly pre- 
sented in the various proposals be- 


fore Congress for amendments to the | 


Neutrality Act. 

The people of this country are en- 
titled to know, and the people and 
governments of other nations are 
entitled to know, whether the United 
States is to pursue a policy of neu- 
trality or a policy of intervention in 
connection with the disputes and 
conflicts in Europe’s game of power 
politics, 


, — July 3, 1939 


SHOULD CONGRESS TAKE A "VACATION" 
AND RETURN TO COMPLETE ITS WORK? 


oo 


Harris & Ewin; 


SENATOR FRAZIER 











Senator Frazier 
Republican, North Dakota: Mem. 
ber, Senate Committees on Agri- 
culture, Banking and Currency, 





rency, é a ; : : 
" | ficulties. No one in authority seems Republican, South Dakota; Mem- Military Affairs, Taxation of Gov ; » ae ili Unemployment and Relief 
M i answers: fr : ber. S Cc ; ernmental Securities I know that I, for one, am willing ploy and Relief, 
Senator Wier | * So wor J + ea | giwe uae laa is er, _ septa el nter- ' to stay here and fight out that issue Ane were. - J 
. think that Congress | eutrality solved, state Commerce and on Militar if it takes all r 7 se 
Democrat, Arkansas; Member, ] : : , Parti y answers: if it takes all summer. 
Senate Committees on Judiciary show)d take a six weeks’ vacation , Matter how long we Stay. a Affairs, Also, I believe business and indus- NLESS there should be new devye'- which 
this summer and then come back to | member of the Senate has a different BEG to express the opinion that enact. or. finance ae prevé 
; d Currenc : ‘ * , , , try, agriculture and labor, opments, I do not believe there b 
Rules, Benking ane ve " Washington in September. I think Med ap — ee hc answers: it would be very unwise for Con- and transportation, are entitled to an | will be any necessity of coming bark Af 
answers: Congress should finish up as quickly yep pee 1F be Routan N this connection, let me say that | tess to recess for six weeks and | answer to the tremendous question | pefore the regular session in Ja ject 
EPLYING to your ietter in which my poaae ane re SS ie coaeane — I feel that Congress does not need | COME back in September to complete | raised by the latest proposal from ary. who n 
you propound the question “Do Lor pic et ot Gino should fre- | # Vacation at this time, and should its term. the White House ee ee a tne Pp 
2 cee stay in session until the important | In my opinion there is no point to | program to attemp Oo accelerat Usua 
should take a 7 vent ck to the people and | **#! Sain Se y 
you — ae and Rep Samuel a ars rokinnll “9 Z what controversial matters yet to be con-_ it at all, and, upon the return to | ec onomic recovery. Senator Reed spe 
= Vases ves , a Septem- Dickstein ‘ A thi ki z For Coneress to sidered are adequately disposed of. Washington, it would be necessary to Until the extent and implications | Republican, of Kansas: Member enoug 
come back to Washington in Sep . they ae thinking. . eat tinainsnaiie ee ee get organized so the work of the of the new four-billion-dollar lending | 5 Posie ’ * curre? 
Democrat, New York; Chairman, rumdin too long among the bureau- Congress could move smoothly. program and spending program, for enate Committees on Interstate Ifa 


ber and resume consideration of im- 
portant legislation?” 
This question assumes that the 
Congress will not consider the im- 
portant legislation before adjourn- 
ment. And also involves the ques- 
tion as to what might be considered 

“important legislation.” 

I do not think the Congress should 
undertake to return this fall, but | 
should remain here until action has 
been taken upon such legislation as 
appears necessary. 

Much of the so-called “important 
legislation” should be ieft on the cal- 
endar. Oftentimes more harm is 
done by haste in considering legis- 
lation than is done by taking the 
necessary time to decide whether 
there is a need for such legislation, 
and, if so, the form that the legisla- 
tion should take. 


Rep.A. J. Sabath 


House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization, 


answers: 
WOULD deem it unfair to expect 
the Members of Congress to re- 
turn for a special session in Sep- 
tember, since in all probability, Con- 
gress will be in session until the mid- 
die or latter part of August. 


Senator E.C. Johnson 
Democrat, of Colorado; Member, 
Senate Committees on Finance, 


Interstate Commerce, 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 
ONGRESS has passed no perma- 








ment or the farm problem. Emer- | acted upon. ‘ 

ia aie ae ee Sea. et AAT, Testicle : an ‘ eS i not think is justified as a sound na- omes 

Democrat, Illinois; Chairman, | tional policy. the pri 
House Committee on Rules; Dean | If there is such a thing as so egreem 
portant a nation as the United Stat: the diff 


of the House, 


answers: 


N my opinion, all legislation of im- 


+ 





| 


« nent solution to the unemploy- | 


crats in Washington will be fatal 
for the country. Congress is a rep- 
resentative body and its first duty is 
to know the will of the people. 

A three weeks’ vacation is not suf- 
ficient time to get that imperative 
“grass root” touch again. 


Senator Slattery 
Democrat, Illinois; Member, 
Senate Committee on Commerce, 


answers: 


AM not in favor of a vacation, I 
believe that Congress should re- 
main here until its work is complete. 
It would then adjourn and leave the 
transaction of business in the hands 
} of the Executive Department. 


Rep. Lindsay C. 
Warren 


Democrat, North Carolina, Chair- 
man, House Committee on 
Accounts; Member, Committee 
On Government Organization 


answers: 

AM NOT in favor of any such 
I proposal. Congress should stay in 
session without recess until legisla- 
tion that is deemed important is 





Rep. M. A. Dunn | 
Democrat, Pennsylvania; Chairman, 
House Committee on the Census, 


answers: 
AM in favor of remaining in ses- | 
Sion until we have disposed of 

legislation which is vital to the in- 

terest of the people of our country. 


I am most earnestly in favor of 
remaining here until we finish or 
until the next Congress begins. | 


Rep. John J. Cochran | 


Democrat, Missouri; Chairman, 
House Committee on Expenditures 
in Executive Department; Chair- 
man, Committee on Government 
Organization, 


answers: 


T is my view if we have work to do 
and legislation is needed that 
would be beneficial to the country 
and to recovery, that we should stay 
here and complete the job. It mat- 
ters not to me if we stay here until 
January, if we can do something that 
will be helpful. 


+ 





there will be as much spending as 


| lending, are thoroughly understood, 


and until Congress decides whether 


or not it shall become effective, busi- | 


ness as a whole is going to be more 
bewildered and confused than ever. 

So I say let’s stay here and fight 
it out. 








Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR D. W. CLARK - 








Commerce, Manufacturers, and 
Mines and Mining, 


answers: 
N response to your various questions 
of June 26—I don’t think that 
Congress should take a 6-weeks va- 
cation and come back to Washington 
in September. I do not know any 
thing in the present legislative sit- 
uation that would require any such 
program. By July 15 the Congress 
should have disposed of all impor- 
tant legislative matters, except per- 
haps the Neutrality Bill. 

On this question I was disposed to 
follow the original Pittman resolu- 
tion. The Bloom Bill (probably 
written in the State Department) 
changes the original Pittman resolu- 
tion in many important respects, so 
as to enlarge and increase the Pres! 
dent’s power to a degree that I do 


of America being “neutral” I am 
favor of it being so. I do not think 


| we can accomplish that purpose 


declaring an “aggressor,” or by treat- 








The 








People of the Week 


portance now pending should be : | 2 
ing nations in a conflict different 


Gisposed of by the latter part of July, | 


and I do not feel that a special ses- 
gion in September will be necessary, 
providing, of course, that the Presi- 
cent is given proper iegislation with 


+ ship of the Public Franchise League, 
| a small group in Boston which inves- 
| tigated public utilities. Among the 
members was Louis D. Brandeis, then 
on his way to the Supreme Court 


Joseph B. Eastman 
New ICC Chairman Famed for 
His Grasp of Transportation 


+ 


Adm. Harry E. 


Yarnell | 
Veteran Sea Fighter Now Protect- | 


but, via the Naval Academy and the 
Naval War College, salt air was soon 
in his lungs. 

When at Annapolis, where he was 
a bright young mathematician rank- 


Senator D. W. Clark 


Democrat, Idaho; Member, Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 


In an obscure way, the Bloom B 
would allow that to be done at the 
“discretion” of the President. I 
not favor any President of any party 
having such discretion. 





| 
_ te foreign eters and Rentral: Problems. benen. piace! prcpicarip se om. — | ing U. S. Interests in Tientsin | ing fourth in his class, Admiral Yar- ——" take 
y- , . deis matured young Hastman's point | | nell’s favorite expression was “Well,| QNSWeIFS: ’ <? Pp 
I am most deeply concerned with VER since 1911, the Interstate | o¢ view especially in regard to trans- | Trouble Zone he ea ee ee z { ° Congress’ Part e 
ply ew, especially in regard to trans- | let ’er go!” After his graduation that BELIEVE that Congress should re- | = and 


some legislation to aid small busi- 
ness, but I do believe that such legis- 
lation, in one form or anOdther, will 


4 Commerce Commission has had 
@ new chairman each year. In ac- 
cordance with the Commission's pol- 


portation problems. 

During this period Mr. Eastman 
fluctuated between studying law and 
rotated 


HE breezes that blow .off the 
China coast very seldom happen 
to miss the Stars and Stripes float- 


icy, the chairmanship has 
annually among the members, in or- 
cer of seniority. Under this system 
Joseph Bartlett Eastman was chair- 
man in 1926. On July 1, last week, 
Commissioner Eastman took over the 
reins again, this time for three years. 
Commis- 


be passed this session. 











Rep. R. L. Doughton 


Democrat, North Carolina; Chair- | 
man, House Committee on Ways 


and Means, The 
| BS sion’s recent 
answers: | change in elec- 


tion method was 
made to give the 
chairman in- 


N RESPONSE to your inquiry as to 
whether or not I think Congress 


continuing his public welfare activi- 
ties. Finally he interrupted his course 
at the Boston University Law School 
and abandoned his plans to study 
further at the Harvard Law School, 
to act as counsel for various street | 
railway employes’ organizations in | 
their wage controversies in 1913 and 
1914, 

Job after job of this nature fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Eastman might have 
been in private life today had not 
Governor Walsh (now Senator Walsh) 


ing above one of the vessels of the 
Asiatic Fleet. 

When those breezes augur bad 
weather to any of this country’s na- 
tionals in China, it is almost certain 
that Admiral Harry Ervin Yarnell is 
somewhere in the vicinity. When 
trouble began to pop at Tientsin it 
| seemed no more than natural for 

this sea-fighter to be headed right 

for the danger zone. 


will take a six weeks’ vacation and 
come back to Washington in Sep- 
tember to finish its work, will say 
that I do not think this would be 
feasible. 

I prefer to remain in session until 


the important work is disposed of, | 


so that when we adjourn, it will not 
be necessary te return vntil time 
for the next session of Congress, un- 
less some emergency should arise. 


Senator Danaher 
Republican, Connecticut; Member, 
Senate Committees on Judiciary 
and Banking and Currency, 


answers: 
BELIEVE that Congress should re- 
main at its task and conclude the 
session. I do not favor a recess un- 
til September with a resumption at 
that time. 


Senator Wheeler 


Democrat, Montana; Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Interstate 


| terest in public service and least in 





| and a Phi Beta Kappa key. 


“= creased authori- 
ty, for the sake 
fefficiency and 
long-range poli- 
cies. The Com- 
missioners un- 
animously elect- 
to the head post 
57-year-old Mr. Eastman, who has 
served on the Commission since 1918. 

Mr. Eastman has been called three 
things: “the man with the most in- 


appointed him to the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission. 


Was Rail Coordinator 


old he was named by President Wil- 
son to serve on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Reappointed by 
successive Presidents, Republican and 
Democratic, he has continued to call 


Joseph B. Eastman 


ing the dissenting minority. In the 
railroad industry, even those who do 
not always approve his policies rec- 
ognize Mr. Eastman’s grasp of com- 
plex carrier problems, his freedom 
from political wire-pulling, his hon- 
esty of purpose. 

To keep the railroads out of bank- 


his own career”; “the hardest work- 
ing Government official in Washing- 
ton”; “the great dissenter.” 

A review of his career shows how 
he came to receive these appella- 
tions. 

Mr. Eastman was born at Katonah, 
N. Y., in 1882, the son of a Presbyte- 
rian minister. Soon his _ parents 
moved to Pottsville, Pa.. where he at- 
tended high school, graduating in 
1900. Four years later he left Am- 
herst College with an A. B. diploma 


ed Commissioner Eastman to the of- 
fice of Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation in June, 1933. For three 
years railroad research progressed. 
Mr. Eastman’s suggested economies 
ran through transportation costs, co- 
operative purchasing, standardiza- 
tion, pooling of equipment and cen- 
tralization of new inventions 


Awarded a fellowship at South End 
House, a social settlement in Boston, 


Ciieietes Mr. Eastman first began to realize Commissioner Eastman is quiet but 

’ the importance of what he calls the | austere. Being a bachelor, he is able 
answers ‘ “human touch,” first began to exhibit ‘0 prolong his working day by carry- 
: the social service traits inherited ing on in his office a “9 to 10:30 P. M.” 

TH ine ie | ; traits int g on in his office a ‘9 to 10:30 P. M. 
: INK it would be better to come from his father. regime. Out of. his office he likes to 
back here in October or Novem- From community welfare work it | walk and play tennis and squash, He 


ber. 





was a natural step to the secretary- ,j is informal aud easy to meet. 
¢ 


When Mr. Eastman was 36 years | 






himself an “independent,” represent- | 


ruptcy, President Roosevelt appoint- | 


And maybe it was just coincidence, 
‘ ybut the remain- 


13. de- 
6 sub- 
emMarines, de- 


troyer and sub- 
Fmarine tenders, 
ithe “outside” 
;gunboats Ashe- 
vilte and Tulsa, 
and numerous 
smaller gun- 
boats and supply ships, all had their 
bows pointed toward Tientsin, where 
their commander, Admiral Yarnell, 
“happened to be.” 

Chance had brought the United 
States Admiral to one of the world’s | 
danger spots. According to a Navy 
Department spokesman, the Ameri- 
can commander was making a 
scheduled inspection tour in the 
Peiping-Tientsin territory, and his 
ships were making only routine 
moves. 

Although 
full of responsibilities, tl 
veen many like them in t 
64-year-old Admiral Yarnell 

Admiral Yarnell began life, patri- 
Otically enough, in Independence, 
Iowa, in 1875. At that time he could 
not have been farther from the sea, 


Adm. H. E. Yarnell 


his days are busy and 
rere have 
he life of 


) 
le 


| terse and his decisions quick. 


was just what he did. Soon he was 
on the battleship Oregon on its rec- 
ord run from California around 
South America, arriving at Santiago 
just in time to take part in the de- 
Struction of the enemy fleet in the 
Spanish-American War. 

Then, as a young officer, further 
action came in the Philippine In- 
surrection, in the Boxer Rebellion, 
and at Vera Cruz in 1914. In Mexico 
he was cited for assisting wounded 
men under fire. 

At 
War 


the beginning of the World 
Admiral Yarnell was in com- 
mand of the Nashville, and from 
December, 1917, to August, 1918, he 
Served as aide on the staff of the 
Commander of United States Naval 
Forces operating in European waters. 

“For distinguished services in the 
line of his profession in the office of | 
the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
on the staff of the Commander... ,” 
he was awarded the Navy Cross. 

After the war the Admiral’s ad- 
dress changed almost vearly and the 
titles after his name stretched ac- 
cordingly. A great deal of his post- 
war activities were devoted to avia- 
tion; he became a pilot at the age of 
50, earned his silver wings as an air 
observer, and was in command of 
the Aircraft Battle Force from 1931 
to 1933. 


In October, 1936, white-haired and 
Slighter of build, he assumed the du- 
ties of Commander-in-Chief of the 
Asiatic Fleet, duties which have 
since pitched him into the center of 
the Far Eastern imbroglio. 

At present Admiral Yarnell is the 
Navy’s foremost sailor - diplomat. 
“Yarnell policy” is keyed to absolute 
protection of United States nation- 
als. Although the Admiral is quiet 
and makes friends easily, his will, 
once his mind is made up, is as stub- 
born Was durimg his football | 
days Annapolis, his reports are 


as it 


at 


main in session until all impor- 


tant legislation is disposed of. 


Senator Smathers 
Democrat, New Jersey, Member, 
Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency, Immigration, and Post 
Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 

N MY cpinion, should 
pass the appropriation bills and 

adjourn subject to the call of the 

President without any reference to 

a so-called vacation. 


Rep. Will M. 
Whittington 


Democrat, of Mississippi; Chair- 
man, Committee on Flood Control, 


answers: 

BELIEVE that the program of 

Congress should be completed be- 
fore adjournment. It is practicable 
to pass pending legislation before 
the session is concluded. It would 
be unwise to take a vacation and 
return in September. 

Apparently as long as Congress re- 
mains in session there will be de- 
mands for increased appropriations 
from the public treasury. Incessant 
agitation for legislation that may 
retard the recovery so much needed 
by the entire country will continue. 


Congress 


| regular session shall convene in . 


Better economic conditions are 
needed. Confidence is essential to | 
recovery. Uncertainty wi'l retard 


improvement. 

t is quite practicable for Congress 
to complete all necessary and im- 
portant legislation before adjourn 
ment. In the event of war a special 
session should be called. The indi- 
cations now are that there will be 


no war before the next regular 


j session. 


' 


I would be disposed to favor 
ing the Bloom Bill on the table w! 
it reaches the Senate and letting ' 
Neutrality question go over until thé 
T 
uary, 1940. I do not think that 
Senate, or the whole Congress 
likely to make much profitable p! 
ress on this question in the n 
i1onth or two. In the meantime t 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs 
can hold hearings and give full 
mature consideration to all phases 
cf this vital matter. 

The President can always conve 
Congress in extraordinary session 
an emergency arises. We have live 
in the midst of alarms for the last 
12 months, but these alarms are 
sounding any more loudly now than 
has been the case several times i 
the last year. 

I think the sensible thing 
is to let the matter go over until t 
next session, unless, stated 
emergency should arise in whica 
event the President can convene C 
few days at any time 


e 


to av 


e 
as 


Pp tess in & 


Senator Burke 
Democrat, of Nebraska, Membe'. 
Senate Commttees on Appropr'?- 
tions, Judiciary, and Privileges and 
Elections, 


answers: 
HE suggestion Congress 
should take a six weeks’ vacation 
and return to Washington in*Sep- 
tember is second on my list as t 
course that should be pursued : 
is now my considered judgment ti 
so many matters of importancs 
before the two Houses that Cong! 
should abandon any thought 
bringing this session to a clo 


that 


y 


I believe the sensible thing t0 
to settle down to work, and “fi 
out on this line if it takes all 
and fall as well. 


mer” 
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CURRENCY SPECULATION. 
INTERNATIONAL "EVIL"? 


now been cast again as 


T° ~~ 


believed to play a heavy 
nternational melodramas, 
exchange juggler has 
-" le d out by President Roose- 
7 “" = the one who profits if the 
-ytive has no power to de- 
dollar. 
| over currency then passes 








How foreign currency 
speculators work. Juggling 


millions and how to limit it. 








— 


from Washington to Wall Street, 
ri s; would profit; farmers, 
irers, exporters and impor- 
suffer, the President says. 
¢ is warning, Secretary of 
1 .sury Morgentnau last week 
ers and business men to 
rrving seriously about the 

Congress withdraws the 
ration’s devaluation au- 











How the Speculator 


Makes His Profits 


Just how does the international | 
veculator perform these operations 
ich the Administration wishes to 


foreign exchange speculator, ob- 
\f the President’s ire, is a trader 
s a profit on changes in 
tne prices of various currencies. 
he acts in league with other | 
tors, in order to command 
money to be a power in the 
» market. 
If all the world’s currencies were 
; worth exactly the same num- 
grains of gold and always 











yorth the same amount in terms of 
€a tther, then there would be no 
such speculators. 

But when one currency begins to 


move out of 


f line with the others— 


that is, becomes more valuable or 
less valuable than its mates—that is 
when the speculators enter the 
scene 

The rrency speculators make 


by buying the English 
or the dollar or some 
rrency when it is cheap and 
when it is dear. Or else, 
an sell a weak currency 
that is, they can agree to 
thousands of pounds ster- 
hich they do not yet own, in- 
ig to deliver them at a future 
The profit is made by buying 

when delivery date 
a price that is lower than 
Stipulated in the selling 
The speculators pocket 


ice, 





the price 
ooreem 
agreen 


the differe: 


Little Recent Profit 
In the Operations 

few years this kind of 
ecuation has not been very profit- 
able 
Profits have been confined largely 
: pickings of arbitrage, a 
in currencies that 
ARES intage of fractional differ- 
rice between one currency 
éid another in the various world 





iding 





ng trading nations— 

n, France and the United | 

ve been working together, 
vast stabilization funds, 
value of their currencies ! 





rnational currency specu- + 


with each other. 


and dependent currencies in line |! 


The United State vith two billion 
dollars; Great Britain, with about 
one billion dollars id France, with 
a large secret fund lave been step- 
ping into the forei exchange mar- 
ket to keep their three currencies 
and other satellite units in an even 
relationship. In ot words, they 
have acted to eliminate those wide 


Swings in value from 
lator could profit. 
Also diminishing 


which a specu 


speculator’ 
chances for profit has been th 
"4 wledge t 1 }] my? et y , 
knowledge that all important gov 


ernments Can—at an in 


stant’s notice 


THE TREASURY? 


Ss 
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News -lines 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 








One year after the fateful sum-+ 
mer which saw dismemberment of 
Czechoslovakia, twenty-five years 
after the fateful summer which saw 
start of the world’s bloodiest holo- 
caust, war clouds began to gather 
again last week. Out of four key 
areas came the following NEWS- 
LINES, holding the clues to peace 
or war: 


POLAND 


picary thousand Poles vow to 
4 fight for right to Baltic Coast. 

If the 
Polish 


fate of 


Corridor 


and the 
in Polish 


Danzig 
rested 





—Underwood & Underwood, Wide World 


WALL STREET? 


If Congress refuses to continue the Presidential power to devalue 

the dollar, Mr. Roosevelt says the control of money will be re- 

turned from Washington to Wall Street, thereby once more giving 

international speculators a chance to mulct Americans of millions 
and millions of dollars. 





—change the value of their curren- + 


cies by altering the gold content, 
thus completely wiping out specula- 
tive profits at a stroke of the pen. 

Thus the President of the United 
States, since 1933, has had the power 
to devalue the dollar—a trump card 
in the game of international cur- 
rency speculation. Great Britain and 
Fro.nce have similar powers. 

When Congress takes that power 
away from the President, the dol- 
lar’s value cannot be cut overnight 
to counter a speculative raid. The 
value of the dollar then becomes cer- 
tain and thus one of the chief risks 
facing speculators is removed. 

A fixed value for the dollar, change- 
able only by a slow-moving Congress, 
means that speculators can always 
find refuge for their funds in the 
United States. Thus all other cur- 
rencies are left to shift and move, 
facing downward pressure from cur- 
rency jugglers eager to make a profit 
py selling “short.” Only the dollar 
would remain unchanged, haven for 
the funds of a group of international 
speculators after a raid on some 
weaker foreign currency. 

As Treasury officials describe it, the 
“speculation” in international cur- 
rency dealings is then removed and 
only the dead certainty of a profit 
remains. For instance, a trader with 
French francs to sell under such 
conditions can dump them on the 
market, take dollars in return, bide 
his time safely holding United States 
dollars which are fixed in value, and 
return to buy French francs at some 
later date when, presumably, they 
would be much cheaper. 

That is the essence of speculation, 
made more attractive if the United 
States does not have the power to 
devalue its currency quickly. 
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Be sure to visit America’s renowned 
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“restaurants in the sky” for the best in 

dining,’ dancing‘and entertainment. 


Rainbow Room 


One of New York's smartest dinner and supper 
rooms. Always featuring a famous orchestra, com- 


Rainbow Grill 


\A very popular dinner and supper room. A well 
known orchestra, a complete show and an ex- 
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hands, there would be little doubt 
about the future of the Free City 
and the province of Pomorze. 

Poland would fight, for so 80,000 
Poles in the Polish port of Gdynia 
vowed last week, so their compatriots 
in other Polish towns promised, and 
so intimated Poland’s President Mos- 
cicki, who called Pomorze and the 
Baltic Coast “the air and sun of our 
national life.” 





Troubling, however, is 
that help would be needed to defend 
these areas from Germany. British 
help would be useful, has already 
been pledged by a draft treaty and 
by Viscount Halifax, Foreign Secre- 
tary, in a strong speech la week. 


But British assistance would be slow 


in coming, due to geographical] diffi- 
culties. Russian help could be of 
more immediate value. But whether 
or not Russia would aid Britain and 


her ally, Poland, remains a mystery. 


‘hus the fate of Poland ma y be 
settled at the conference table, 
rather than on the battlefield. This 


has happened three times before, in 

the eighteenth century, was 

called “the partition of Poland.” 
+ - 2 


and 


FRANCE 


ALADIER warns 
crisis in 20 years. 


of 


gravest 


If general war breaks ou Eu- 
rope over the Polish question, one of 
the first spots where blood will spill 


is France. 

Battleground of almost every ma- 
jor war Europe has known, France 
teday faces 3,000,000 men mobilized 
across her borders, French Premier 


Daladier told his countrymen last 
week. He warned of a situation 
graver than any in 29 years, hinted 
Parliament, which is being vaca- 
tioned until November, might be 
called back soon—presumably to 
meet a war crisis. 

How much can France influence 


the decision for war or 

First to feel the shock of a Ger- 
man attack on the Western front, 
France has been last to speak in the 
recent diplomatic jockeying in Eu- 
rope. Negotiations for a tri-power 
pact with Russia have been led by 
Great Britain. Burden of Germany’s 
charges of “encirclement” have been 
leveled at Britain, with few directed 
at France. Polish leaders looked to 
London, not to Paris, last week to 
learn whether the Anglo-French 
guarantee they received last Spring 
includes an agreement to defend Po- 
land in case Danzig is invaded and 
Poland resists. 


peace? 


The United States News 





the faci + DANZIG 


(TSOUSANDE of Germans re- 
ported filtering into city. 





The Hitler technique — conquest 
without war—may be applied to 
Danzig, if reports that Germans are 
filtering in large numbers into the 


so-called “Free City” 

In each of his major “cold wars’ 
of the past, German Chancellor Hit- 
ler has loaded the victim territory 
with German or pro-German “float- 
ers,” created incidents, formed free- 
booter corps of “volunteers” who 
profess to fight for the liberty of 
created a seemingly 
Spontaneous demand for “self-deter- 
mination”—and then moved in his 
German soldiers. 

Ii appears that the 
ing prepared for 
technique in Danzig 
ported thronged with 
mans 


Could Great Britain be 


are borne out. 


’ 


their homeland, 


ground is now 
a test of that 
The city is re- 
armed Ger- 





expected to 


fight for Danzig if its citizens ap- 
peared to demand _ spontaneously 
that they be admitted into the 
Fatherland? 

That is what worries those who 


guide the destinies of Poland, aware 
that a Polish attack on Danzig un- 


der such circumstances might be 
branded “Polish aggression.” 
x~* * 
Tientsin 


s byieer- deer blockade at 
ordered. 

Sure to profit if Europe explodes 
into war is Japan, most observers be- 
lieve. @ 

Whether or not a planned “squeeze 
play” is now under way, with Ger- 
many one Japan on the 
other and Great Britain in the mid- 
dle, cannot be proved, but this much 
is known: Late last week, when the 
European kettle began to boil furi- 


on side, 


ously over Danzig, Japan suddenly 
ordered tightening of its blockade at 
Tientsin. The blockade had previ- 


ously been relaxed for several days 
during talks in Tokyo between Brit- 
ish Ambassador Sir Robert Craigie 
and Japanese Foreign Minister Ha- 
chiro Arita. 


AROUND THE WORLD: 
WAR EMBERS IN DANZIG 


| 
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| 

















New Low Fert. 
THAT DECREASE 


WITH DISTANCE 


Good in Both Coaches and Pullmans 


T ° 

Now pay less to travel in 
speed, safety and comfort by 
train! All you do is buy a round 
trip ticket. Whether you goa few 
miles or hundreds, you make 
substantial savings! The rate per 
mile decreases with distance. 
This is true of Pullman as well 
as of coach travel! In addition, 
there's a10 percent reduction in 
One-way fares in upper berths! 








NO LOST SLEEP... and remember, there's a 
new low rate for upper berths along with 
the new rail fares. 





THE SAFE WAY is the RAlLway! 


" SSR - pen 4 * 
REST AND ENJOY YOURSELF with complete freedom from responsibility ! 


Examples of New Low Round- 
Trip Rail Fares from New York 
Return Limit 60 Days 


Round-Trip Fares Good in Coaches 
between 


New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $36.00 $14.62 
xChicago 30.90 14.48 
xDetroit 25.10 11.50 
xCincinnati 26.90 10.64 
xCleveland 22.00 6.56 
Pittsburgh 17.70 4.18 
xBuffalo 17.65 4.15 
Montreal 17.15 3.07 
Washington, D. C. 9.65 1.49 


Round-Trip Fares Good in Puliman Upper Berths 


between (Plus Reduced Pullman Charge) 
New York and... new low fare YOU SAVE 
xSt. Louis $51.45 $12.05 
xChicago 44.15 10.34 
«Cincinnati 37.25 7.85 
xDetroit 35.75 7.25 
«Cleveland 28.95 $.35 
Pittsburgh 22.65 3.65 
x Buffalo 22.60 3.60 
Montreal 21.10 3.00 
Washington, D. C. 11.80 1.60 


x Somewhat lower fores vio certain routes 
Also worthwhile reductions in round-trip 
rail fares, good in all other types of 
Pullman accommodations. 


SEE 2 COASTS, 2 rars-$QO 


From your home town to New York and San 
Francisco...and home again! An amazing 
value at $90 in coaches! In Pullmans, $135 
(plus reduced Pullman charge). Ask agents 
for complete details. 


EASTERN RAILROADS 


Baltimore & Ohio + New Jersey Central + Chesapeake & Ohio + Lackawanna 
Delaware & Hudson + Erie + Lehigh Valley + New York Central « Nickel Plate 
Pennsylvania + Pere Marquette + Reading + Wabash. 



































































"HONEYMOON 


SKIPPER” FINDS CAMELS GIVE MORE 


PLEASURE PER PUFF...MORE PUFFS PER PACK! 











them — CAMELS give 
the equivalent of 


By burning 25% slower than 
the average of the 15 other of 
the largest-selling brands 
tested=slower than any of 


XTRA 
> Ki 





smokers 


ES 


































































cigarette buy.” 








CLOSE-UP BESIDE MIGHTY 
NIAGARA. Jolly Captain Robert 
Graham leans against the rail of his 
Maid of the Mist to give an inquir- 
ing reporter his views on cigarettes: 
“I've been a Camel smoker for more 
than 10 years. Lots of times I’ve 
compared with other smokers—no- 
ticed how much longer my Camels 
burned. To a steady smoker, that 
extra smoking mounts up. * figure 
— on the basis of these recent labo- 
ratory reports—that I’m getting the 
same as 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER 
PACK. Even without that bonus, 
Camels still would be my smoke. 
They're milder, cooler—easy on my 
throat. They have a rich, mellow 
taste I’ve never found in any other 
cigarette.” Try Camels. Enjoy the 
supreme luxury of Camel’s finer, 
more expensive tobaccos...and the 
economy of long burning that make 
Camel “penny for penny your best 


SS es : ‘ 
Copyright, 1939, ER. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


CAME 


f- 














THE CIGARETTE OF 
COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


a 
2 


TESTED—25% 


SMOKES PER PACK! 


“b 


for all the other brands. 


In the same tests, 





For years millions of smokers have 
enjoyed the milder, cooler smoking 
.-.and the economy... of long-burn- 
ing Camels. Now impartial labora- 
tory tests measure this added value 
in Camels through a comparison of 
16 of the largest-selling brands: 

CAMELS were found to con- 
tain MORE TOBACCO BY 
WEIGHT than the average for bs 
the 15 other of the largest-selling brands. 
CAMELS BURNED SLOWER 
THAN ANY OTHER BRAND 
SLOWER 
THAN THE AVERAGE TIME OF 
THE 15 OTHER OF THE LARGEST- 
SELLING BRANDS! By burning 25% 
slower, on the average, Camels give 
smokers the equivalent of 5 EXTRA 


HELD THEIR ASH FAR 
LONGER than the average time 


More puffs per pack—more pleasure 
per puff—Camels are the quality cig- 
arette every smoker can afford. 











CAMELS 











PENNY FOR PENNY YOUR BEST CIGARETTE BUY! 
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"THE STRAW MAN 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
THIS ROOSEVELT PLAN — 
FOR THE GOVT. To oo 
GUARANTEE BANK LOANS 
TO SMALL BUSINESS 
IS WRONG § 






























































WE DONT WANT 
TO DO ANYTHING 
BUT SIT BACK 
AND WAIT FOR 
A REPUBLICAN 
TO WIN THE 
19t+-o 
ELECTION 


IF IT HELPS 
BUSINESS IT 
WILL HELP 
THE NEW 
DEAL IN 
IS40 AND 
™m 
AGAINST 
iT ¢ 
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THE OPPOSITION 


Cartoonist Vintrour in the Charleston Gazette 


+ MORE FOREIGN LOANS? + 


- yuadapeaprmata no newspaper support 
given to the proposal by the Administration | cago Tribune (Rep.) says: “Brazil owes Ameri- 
to include loans to foreign countries in the latest | can bondholders $360,000,000. 





¢ : 
ey . 





is4 to other nations for purchases here,” the Chi- 


The agreement 


lending project. This is considered to apply | was to pay $36,000,000 a year. Since November, 
more particularly to Latin American peoples. | 
The loans advocated would be up to $500,000,000. 


“It is hard to see,” suggests the Rock Island 


1937, nothing has been paid. Three months ago 
the American Government lent Brazil an addi- 
tional $19,200,000.” 
payment.) 


(Brazil since has arranged 
Argus (Ind.), “why we should bribe neighbor- | 
ing countries to defend themselves against dic- | Remarking that most of the opposition in 
| Congress to the President’s new lending pro- 


gram has concentrated on this proposal for for- 


tatorships.” 


“The majority cf citizens,” thinks the Knox- 


ville Journal (Ind.), “will have the feeling that | eign loans, the New York Times (Ind.) com- 


the good will of ruling South American poli- | ™ents: “It is worth noticing that this is politic- 


ally the safest sort of opposition. Foreign gov- 


ticians will be dearly bought under terms of the Be ‘di 
: : : : , al ., 4. | @rmments have no votes. In addition, it is al- 

plan being discussed, since it will in all likeli- ; -a , 
ways considered politically safe to exploit the 

hood cost us the amount of the loan made, less | _ ‘ . eee ve 
| supposed anti-foreign prejudices of voters. 


only the net profit of American producers on 
This 


pretty expensive method of pump- 


. While it urges Congressmen to oppose the 
the goods bought with our own money. entire lending program, not just one section of 
will be a it, the Times warns that “lack of sufficient cour- 


priming age to oppose the entire project directly is pre- 


Noting that the proposal is “to make loans | cisely the danger in the situation.” 











Cartoonist Carmack in the Christian Science Monitor 





+ THE DEVALUATION BATTLE + 


T= struggle in Congress over the advisability * 
of terminating the President’s control over | 
the gold content of the dollar has been compli- 
cated in the field of editorial comment by the 
fact that the issues were confused, a situation 
created by the deal with the silver bloc Senators, 
seeking an increase in price of that metal. 

It is declared by 58 per cent of the comment- 
ing editors that no benefits were derived from 
the creation of the devaluation power and that 
its withdrawal would be likely to contribute to 
greater confidence in the business world. 

While little enthusiasm is shown by the press 
for the President’s desire to continue to exer- | 
cise money power, it is urged by 42 per cent of 
the press that various factors made it desirable 
that repeal of the power should not be voted 
at this time. 


Dollar Stability 
Declared To Be 


Impregnable 





“The American dollar,” 
advises the New York 
Times (Dem.), “is in a 
strong position so far as 
the reserves behind it are 
concerned. This country holds today more than 
half of the world’s reserves of monetary gold— 
actually more than two dollars in gold for every 
dollar of American currency outstanding. In 
these circumstances there is only one threat to 
the stability of the dollar. That is the possi- 
bility that the President himself will use the | 
power to devalue.” 

“The defeat of the President’s power in the | 
Senate,” declares the Louisville Courier-Journal | 
(Dem.), “was a disgraceful performance. Sound 
money advocates ganged up with silverites, 
ultra-conservatives with inflationists, Republi- 
cans with anti-New Dealers to bring to an end 





| Uncertainty As 


the authority granted the Chief Executive as a 
weapon to keep the dollar in line with the Brit- 
ish pound and the French franc.” 

“The President’s power was opposed,” as un- 
derstood by the St. Paul Pioneer Press (Ind.), 
“on the ground that the uncertainty is undesira- 
ble and that the power is too great to be left in 
Executive hands except in emergency.” 

“The President’s rebuke of the Senate for re- 
moving his power,”’ according to the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer (Dem.), “does not in any way alter 
the fact that the Senate’s action, whatever its 
motives, was in the public interest.” 


“There is no real neces- 
sity,” contends the Wall 


Possible Effect Street Journal (Ind.), 
Of Power “for keeping in our pos- 
session this monetary 


weapon and there is at least one good reason for 
committing it to the ash heap, seeing that on 
previous occasions it has been responsible for 
arousing jitters in the world’s exchange mar- 
kets and might do so again without warning.” 

“The whole situation was ironic,” suggests the 
Newark Evening News (Ind.). “It would be a 
humorous spectacle were it not for the fact that 
our national and international interests are at 
stake.” 

“No foreign nation that has any real influence 
on world trade or exchange,” states the Rich- 


| mond News Leader (Dem.), “desires further de- 


valuation of currency. Consequently, the wea- 
pon to which the President attaches so much 
weight is a weapon against an imaginary pres- 
ent foe. For use against the petty vultures of 
the exchange market, the stabilization fund is 
amply powerful.” 


' RECOVERY LOANS: 


| As the Better 
| Objective 


| Critics argue that it will adversely affect 











HOW EDITORS SEE 
NEW PROGRAM 


| eremeptaniel ROOSEVELT’S spending-lend. 
ing program for the stimulation of busi- 
ness is sharply criticized by 90 per cent of « 
menting newspapers, with the view that it 
merely a large-scale repetition of previ 
pump-priming experiments, without prospect of 
beneficial results. 
pri- 
vate investments through public use of funds 
up to nearly four billion dollars. 
Advocates of the plan recall that former Pres. 
‘ident Hoover undertook 
liquidating projects. 


similar use of 


“To propose new « 


Economy Urged 
. lays under 


whatever 


when the Federal Treas- 
ury is running so far be- 
hind,” says the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), 
“is little less than alarming. Economy, not more 


spending, should be the Government's objective.” 


“The debate on the President’s new program,” 
advises the Baltimore Sun (Dem.), “deserves to 
be thorough and searching, for the proposals 
it contains are among the most far-reaching 
which the New Deal has yet thrown off.” 

“The plan for a revolving fund to make loans 
for self-liquidating projects,” in the judgment 
of the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “is not 
new, for it has been proposed under other Ad- 
ministrations, and its desirability depends 
largely on the manner in which it is to be han- 
dled.” The Vindicator recalls the Hoover in- 
terest in the idea. 

“In principle,” concludes the New Haven 
Journal-Courier (Ind.), “the President is nearer 
the unanimous opinion of tested economists 
than at any time since 1933,” and that paper 
points out that “Mr. Roosevelt admits at last 
that spending to consume is unwise, and that 
the public debt can’t be indefinitely expanded.” 

“One of the most discouraging features,” 
thinks the Wall Street Journal (Ind.), “is that 
an Administration in power for more than six 
years has produced, in its search for methods to 
combat long-continued unemployment, only an- 
other—and this time shop-worn—white rabbit.” 


Effects of Plan ‘The simple fact 


according to the Charles- 


On Private ton (W. Va.) Mail 
Investment (Rep.), “that the more 
the Government spends, 


the more it must withdraw private capital from 
circulation by imposing heavier tax levies to 
finance the spending. Continued to the last ex- 
tremity, such a program would mean that even- 
tually Government spending and control would 
displace all private endeavor. 

“The second and most important aspect ‘ 
the so-called self-liquidating program is that the 
Government proposes to invade upon an unbe- 
lievable scale the field of private investment 
which is, in the last analysis, the very lifeblood 
of the American system.” 

“To accuse Mr. Roosevelt of not divining 
what is being said about his latest folly,” de- 
clares the New York Sun (Ind.), “would be to 
deny him the intelligence that he doubtless h¢ 
It is therefore natural to think that he is deter- 
mined to go ahead, no matter what the conse- 
quences to the country, Congress can check him 
if it will; and if it does its refusal to be led wi!! 
be appreciated.” 
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CONGRESS WILL LOOK INTO THE MATTER 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 
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DELAYING THE SPECIAL 


Cartoonist Loring in the Providence Evening Bulletin 
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F YOU WANT TO RUIN A YOUNG MAN, 

don’t bother to make a drunkard of 
him...or steal his wife... or blackmail 
him. Those little activities might get you 
into trouble. There’s a much simpler 
way—a “blameless” way: 


GET HIM INTOJDEBT. Get him in debt 
up to his ears. Make sure, year after 
year, that he spends more than he can 
earn. Watch him struggle as the debts 
pile up. Watch the creditors hound him, 
Watch worry wear him down. Watch his 
health fail. Watch him crack up! 


Bearing this in mind, Liberty Magazine wonders 
if it hasn’t occurred to some group—interested in 
changing our American form of government, happy 
fo find it so easy—that THIS IS ALSO THE SURE- 
FIRE WAY TO RUIN A NATION. 


Don’t take Liberty’s word for it. Read the 
history of other nations. Go back as far as an- 
cient Reme, if you wish—then skip to modern 
Germany. HITLER GREW OUT OF THE SOUR 
SOIL OF FINANCIAL COLLAPSE. 

Liberty is not questioning the integrity or mo- 
tives of the top men in Washington. Liberty 
knows them to be sincere humanitarians, patriots. 
But Liberty is not so sure about some of the 
“help’’— the advisers you didn’t elect — the 
schemers of grandiose and always costly schemes. 


Look at this picture of U; S$. Government 
finance since 1933: 


% 1989, by Liberty Magazine 


The United States News 
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LYEAR RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES PUBLIC DEBT 
1933 $2,079,697,000 $5,142,954,000 $22,538,672,000 
1934 3,115,554,000 7,105,050,000 27,053,086,000 
1935 3,800,467,000 7,375,825,000 28,701,167,000 
1936 4,115,957,000 8,879,798,000 33,545, 385,000 
1937 5,293,840,000 8,105,159,000 36,427,091 ,000 
1938 6,241,700,000 7,766,374,000 37,167,487,000 


(Figures of U. 8. Treasury Department for years ending June 30. 
1939 debt—on May 22~$40,234,253,652.) 


And the disease grows more menacing in 1939. 

Any eighth-grade pupil knows that 2—3=/ess 
than zero—an absurdity in arithmetic. 

Every year, the financial strength of our Gov- 
ernment is ‘‘growing’’ just that way—by shrink- 
ing to less and less than nothing. 

This is the kind of “‘growth’’ through which 
governments disappear. 

Faith and hope are sustaining our financial struc- 
ture now. Faith in the American people—based 
on their long-time record, not their recent per- 
formance. Hope that their good sense will force 
a change in Government policy—before it is 
too late. 

Will it mean anything to you, personally, if 
our present Government should fail financially? 

You'll lose more than your life savings and 
insurance. 

YOU'LL LOSE THE GUARANTEES OF 
LIBERTY WHICH ARE YOURS UNDER 
THE CONSTITUTION—FOR THE CON- 
STITUTION WILL BE GONE WITH THE 
WIND. 

That is why Liberty, week after week, is fighting 
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editorially for what seems to have become a dead 

issue in Washington—A BALANCED BUDGET..: 
(‘Balanced budget?’’ says John Q, Citizen. “I don’t like 
arithmetic. Turn on the radio."’) 

Why Liberty—and its publisher, Bernarr Mac- 

fadden—are fighting for the day when Wash- 

ington will say—NOT “‘how can we raise more 

money ?’’—but ‘how can we spend LESS?’’. . . 
(‘Forty billion dollars?”’ says John Q. Citizen, ‘That's: 


away over my head—but I guess those fellows down in 
Washington know what they're doing."’) 


Why Liberty is fighting to augment the 2,500,000 
families who read it with other millions of Ameri- 


* 








IS THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
MOLDING AMERICANS—OR COMMUNISTS? . 


Farwell Carson questions whether the huge sums 
donated by Government to Youth are being spent 
in ways which strengthen our present form of 
Government. 


JOBS FOR YOUNG AND OLD— 
HOW TO GET ONE 


Frederick L. Collins wrote an article for Liberty, ‘Do 
Our Young People Really Want Jobs?’’ The answer 
was NO—with plenty of evidence to support it... 
Now the same writer gives you the evidence for young 
and old who DO really want jobs. You CAN get a job— 
Mr. Collins tells how others have done it. 


IN THE NEXT WAR, WILL ENGLAND EXPECT 
EVERY AMERICAN TO DO HIS DUTY? 

An eminent Englishwoman, Vera Brittain, subscribes 
to the view that America should not have gone into 
the Jast war—and tells us why. 
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UR LIBERTY: 22227 


cans WHOSE VOTES ARE NOT FOR SALE::1 


(‘Me sell my vote?” says John Q, Citizen. “I'll slap you 
down! But if they cut my brother Ed off WPA—or don’t 
kick through with my equalization check—watch me fix 
"em next election!’’) 
Why Liberty invites you to join this crusade 
to save Democracy . . . not from dictatorship, 
but from a nearer, more threatening foe. Save 
Democracy FROM ITSELF! 


* * * 


LIBERTY— American liberty as we know it and 
value it above all else—will end unless the defi- 
cits end. IT’S A MATTER OF ARITHMETIC. 





* 





REACTIVATION—NOT REJUVENATION 


Gertrude Atherton finds Steinach’s original word so 
‘‘smeared with sex’’ that hundreds of thousands who 
could benefit mentally and physically through the 
rapidly advancing science of reactivation are holding 
back—for fear of ridicule. 


THE QUADRUPLETS ARE DOING 
ALL RIGHT, TOO! 


Whitney Connelly calls them ‘‘The Quadruplets 
Nobody Knows’’—those four husky 9-year-old 
Perricone boys down in Texas... Here’s a study in 
contrasts—four kids who came into the world together, 
and without benefit of world-wide publicity or gov- 
ernment supervision, are having a wonderful time! 


- « » and 18 other Articles, Serials, 


Short Stories and Features 5+ 
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+ A YEAR OF WAGE-HOUR ACT: 


+ fected by the hours provisions of the + 


Mecnsgiratea 


ONE-YEAR case history is now 
on record to show what happens 
when Government regulates wages 
and hours on a nation-wide scale. 
When on June 25, 1938, the Presi- 
dent put his signature to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act (wage-hour law) 
the country was inexperienced with 
laws of this type. True, there were 
the myriad NRA codes which at- 
tempted piecemeal to raise wages 
and shorten hours, but here was the 
first general statute to do that job 
at one stroke. 
How would it work? Sponsors of 





Is regulation of wages 
and hours a success? What 
one year's history reveals. 
Achievements and outlook. 











planned government wondered, be- 
cause regulation of wages and hours 
is the keystone of any system of na- 
tional planning. Advocates of a 
“hands off business” policy won- 
dered, because the wage-hour law 
represents one of the Government's 
longest strides into regulation of 
business. 

What does the record of one year 
show? 


Objectives of Law: 


How It Operates 


The task of the 
briefly, this: 

On October 24, 1938, all wage- 
earners except those specifically ex- 
empted from the Act were to be paid 
at least 25 cents an hour and work 
no more than 44 hours a week with- 
out compensation for overtime. 

Then, minimum pay rates are to 
rise to 30 cents an hour next October 
24 and to 40 cents an hour in Octo- 
ber, 1945, for industries that can 
afford it. 


law is, very 


Maximum hours of work are to | 


shorten to 42 next October and to 40 
hours a week on October 24, 1940. 

In addition, the law provides for 
special committees for each industry 
to recommend appropriate industry 
wage scales. The law also carries a 
Federal ban against child labor. 

So a triple task faced Elmer F. 
Andrews, Wage-Hour Administrator, 
and his small staff: 

First, there had to be arrange- 
ments and interpretative bulletins 
for covering under the Act the 11,- 
000,000 wage earners whom it affects. 

Second, there was the work of or- 
ganizing industry committees. 

Third, the law had to be enforced. 


Expansion of Scope 


Of Wage-Hour Rules 


How the Wage-Hour Law is gradu- 
ally opening umbrella-fashion to 
cover more workers each year is pic- 
tured on this page. 

Raises in pay to 25 cents an hour 
came on October 24 to 300,000 wage 
earners who were making less than 
that minimum, The number of wage 
earners who receive raises due to the 
law swells to some 550,000 next fall 
when a 30-cent minimum takes ef- 
fect. Some 1,418,000 persons were 
paid less than 40 cents an hour last 
fall and could theoretically be 
raised to that figure in 1945. 

A larger number of persons are af- 











| in 1929, shrank to less than 3 billions 





law. The work week was cut down 
to 44 hours last October 24 for 1,384,- 
000 wage earners. 
fiting from a shorter work week 
swells to 1,751,000 next fall when the 
legal work week is chopped to 42 
hours, and some 2,184,000 are likely 
to find themselves working 


into effect on October 24, 1940. 


Though seemingly large numbers | 
of workers get more pay or shorter | 


hours, yet the Wage-Hour Law really 
is limited in scope. 
about one-third of all wage earners 


| and will give higher pay or shorter 


hours to no more than one worker 
in every 15. This year only one in 
every 20 is directly affected by the 
law’s limitation on hours and mini- 
mum level for wages. 

In several important industries, 
however, the law has brought ac- 
tion looking toward establishment of 
minimum wages that are consider- 
ably above the previous minimums. 


Committees Drafting 
Rules for Industries 


Committees for seven industries 
have been formed, and some of them 


The number bene- | 


less | 
hours when the 40-hour week goes | 


It covers only | 





have made recommendations to the 


Administrator which he is reviewing ! 


| 
at public hearings, as the law re- 


quires. 

Significance of these industry com- 
mittee recommendations is that in 
many cases they open the Wage- 


| Hour umbrella even wider than the | 
Covered by | who are not touched by the lowest | 
some of these committee aciions are | minimum standards written into the 


law ‘itself prescribes. 


thousands of better-paid workers | 
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The Wage-Hour Law, which went into effect last fall, immediately raised minimum wages in 


many industries to 25 cents an hour. 
tries that can afford it will be required to pay 40 cents an hour. 


number of workers receive pay. raises. 


Next fall minimums rise to 30 cents an hour and in 1945 indus- 
The chart shows how an increasing 
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Act. 


A committee for the cotton textile | 


industry, for instance, has recom- 


| mended a minimum wage of 32% 


cents an hour for the 365,000 em- 
ployes of this industry. Raises would 
come to 120,000 cotton textile work- 


| ranging from 32% 





ITS RECORD AND PROSPECTS 


+ ers, chiefly in the South, by dint of ¢ employed by 


this minimum. 

Hearings are now taking place on 
the recommendation, 
debate has been injected rivalry be- 
tween factories of the North and the 
South. A majority of the committee 


| recommends a flat wage, with no dif- 


ferential for Southern workers, while 
the old NRA codes gave the South 
a minimum 2% cents lower. 


Regional Differences 
Again Pose Problem 
Plowed up by 


these hear- 


ings is a problem that is expected to | 


face the regulators of wages and 
hours again and again: How to re- 


| concile rivalry and claimed differ- 
| ences in living conditions between 


North and South with the objective 
of a flat nation-wide minimum wage. 

The problem is expected to recur 
when hearings begin on recommen- 


dations of the wool industry com- | 


mittee. A minimum wage of 36 cents 
an hour for the industry’s 150,000 
employes is asked. This would raise 
pay for 13,000 workers, and four 
committee members dissented. 
Unanimous was the apparel indus- 
try’s recommendation of minimums 


hour for work on different types of 
apparel. Fatter pay envelopes would 


result for 200,000 of the industry’s | 


600,000 wage earners. 

On Administrator Andrews’ desk 
already are recommendations of the 
hosiery industry committee. Public 
hearings have been completed and 


| only the Administrator’s favorable | 


decision is needed before the pay 
scales go into effect. Of the 140,000 





+ THE TRADE PACT SYSTEM VS. 


By HENRY F. GRADY ? 
Vice Chairman, United States 
Tariff Commission 
IHE Trade Agreements program is 


| 

the only practical way to rebuild | 
our foreign trade, so necessary for | 
} 


| the general welfare of the United 


States. Through trade agreements 
we gain markets for our exports and 
secure cooperative action to lower 
the trade barriers which are menac- 
ing the existence of international 
trade. 

This program is based on the busi- 
ness- building, business - increasing 
principle. Trade, either domestic or 





Benefits of trade pact 
A Tariff Com- 
missioner’s view of its im- 


program. 


portance to U. S. 











foreign, cannot be cut off without 
affecting employment and profits in 
industry and the welfare of agricul- 
ture. 

Our international trade, which 
amounted to almost 10 billion dollars 





in 1932. This represented tremendous 
loss of production and employment. 
The recovery of that lost trade is the 
aim of the Trade Agreements pro- 
gram. 

The British agreement secured 
concessions on our principal agricul- 
tural products, i.e., lard, hams, wheat, 
rice, apples and pears, dried and 
canned fruits; and the binding dur- 





SPOTLIGHT ON NLRB: 
AN INQUIRY COMING? 


a group of Congressmen + face of complaints that have been 


is not content to see the present 
session of Congress die without some 
promise of changes in the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

That is the meaning of action in 
the House last week to launch an in- 
quiry into the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, which administers the 
Wagner Act. 

For nine weeks the House Labor 
Committee has heard testimony of 
witnesses on amendments to the 
Wagner Act. On the other side of 
the Capitol, the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee has been in session for twelve 
weeks. And still no sign of early ac- 
tion on suggested amendments has 
appeared. 


A fortnight ago, in a move to | 


checkmate amendments, the Labor 
Board announced changes in its rules 
which would permit employers to 
petition for collective bargaining 
elections among their employees 
where two unions are competing for 
the right to represent the workers. 
Other revisions, also favorable to 
employers, were announced. 

But critics of the Wagner Act were 
rot satisfied, because the Board’s 
concessions merely scratch the sur- 





















lodged against this law. 

So Representati## Smith (Dem.), 
of Virginia, has asked that the Labor 
Board be investigated by a House 
committee and that the new com- 
mittee be empowered to recommend 
legislation or changes in the Board’s 
personnel. 

Scheduled to come before the 
House next week, after being favor- 
ably reported, 7 to 4, by the Rules 
Committee, Representative Smith’s 
resolution would charge the investi- 
gating committee to report: 

1.On increase or decrease in 
strikes and labor disputes since La- 
bor Board began functioning. 

2,Whether amendments 
needed. 

3. Whether the Labor Board has | 
shown bias toward one labor group 
or another, as charged by the Ameri- | 
can Federation of Labor, and has 
“consistently refused to recognize 
any rights of the employer.” 

4. Whether the Board has been 
tair and impartial, what effect its 
rules and regulations have had, and 
whether Congress should redefine 
more clearly the term “interstate 
commerce” to fix more clearly the 
Board’s sphere of authority, } 


are 


ing the life of the agreement of free + Or, it may begin, either consciously 
or by drift, moving into the regi- 


entry for cotton and corn. 

Opponents of this program fre- 
quently express fear that low-wage 
foreign labor will play havoc with 
high-wage American labor. 

We can compete abroad because, 
though our wages are higher than 
in other countries, our wage costs 
are not in a great many industries. 
Every industrialist knows the differ- 
ence between these two things. We 
have developed high efficiency in 
production, largely because of our 
mass production technique. Our auto- 
mobile industry, for example, pays 
wages far higher than wages paid in 
automobile industries in any other 
country, and yet this industry could 
sell possibly twice as much as it is 
now seliing if other countries were 
not drastically restricting the sale of 
American cars on the ground that 
their own producers cannot compete 
with low-cost American factories. 
What is true of the automobile in- 
dustry is true of a number of other 
industries, such as rubber tires, re- 
frigerators, radios, office equipment, 
machine tools, etc. 


Our Industries’ Fear 


Of Effects of Imports 

It is likewise true that, though we 
have higher wages, our great agricul- 
tural staples are produced at lower 
cost on the whole than abroad. 

Surely an industry or agricultural 
production which is enjoying from 
95 to 99 per cent of the American 
market, as so many do, has little 
to fear from imports. Those who op- 
pose any imports, even though they 
are enjoying more than 99 per cent 
of the domestic market, overlook the 
fact that embargoes on competitive 
imports will go a long way toward 
killing our exports, on which between 
2% and 3 million workers are nor- 
mally directly employed, and a far 
greater number indirectly. 

The rehabilitation of the interna- 
tional system, both economic and 
political, is essential tu world peace. 


| Economic aggression is only one step 


removed from military aggression. 


They both have the same objective, | 


the accomplishment of national pur- 
pose by coercion and force. By “in- 
ternational system” I mean some 
form of international 
based on the concept of the mutual- 
ity of interest of the countries of 


the world. This implies the saving | 


and revitalization of democracy and 
capitalism. 


Danger of Regimentation 
In Protectionist Policy 


Democracy and capitalism are 
essentially international. Nationai 
socialism is in practice anti-interna- 
tional. Extreme protectionism moves 
a country towards isolationism and 
ultimately, if carried far enough, into 
national socialism, for the logical 
development from extreme protec- 
tionism is economic 
and with it the drastic restriction of 
international trade. The next logical 
step is “four-year plans” similar to 
those of Germany or the Soviet 
Union. 


A country may begin by regiment- 


ing its domestic economy and inevi- 
tably regimenting its foreign trade. 








cooperation | 


regimentation | 


mentation of its trade and hence of 
its whole economy. 

The trade agreements program has 
succeeded to a remarkable degree 


and there are 20 agreements in effect | 


with 21 countries. Despite this, how- 
ever, the high protectionist tendency 
in the country is very strong and if 
given full play will not only destroy 
that program but will raise barriers 
beyond those even dreamed of by 
the proponents of the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. 

At this present session of Congress 








HENRY F. GRADY 





over 250 bills were introduced, nearly 
all of which if enacted would have 
the effect of increasing trade bar- 


riers. These bills take various forms. | 


Some of them provide for the im- 
position of, or increase in, 
taxes or tariffs. Others provide for 
rigid marking regulations which 
would be restrictive of trade. Still 
others provide for far-reaching “buy 
American” legislation, or for so- 


called sanitary provisions which are | 


in reality disguised import restric- 
tions. 


How Subsidies Affect 
Price Levels Abroad 


Another form hostile to trade 
liberalization is the proposed legis- 
lation for export bounties via special 
steamship rates or via appropriations 


to the Department of Agriculture for | 


subventions to the exporters of agri- 
cultural staples. Should we move into 
a general export bounty program, 
we would be entering into a positive 
form of commercial aggression that 


runs directly counter to any efforts | 


to reestablish the international eco- 


nomic system which functioned so | 


well before the war and under which 
we had no difficulty in selling our 
agricultural surpluses. 


Export subsidies have been ad- 


vanced as the only practical means | 


by which surplus stocks of agricul- 
tural products may be reduced. But 
the trade agreements program has 
been doing this and will do it with 
increasing effectiveness if pushed 
vigorously and wholeheartedly. 
port bounties are repugnant to the 
principles upon which the trade 
agreements program has been built 
and, when practiced by other na- 
tions, has become the basis for the 
imposition of countervailing duties 
on their subsidized products. 





excise | 


Ex- | 


EXPORT SUBSIDIES 


counter to American 
policy, it would nevertheless merit 
unqualified opposition because it is 
costly, impractical, and restrictive of 
trade. The normal buyers of our 
agricultural surpluses need more dol- 


lars to buy more of our products. | 
Bounties to our exporters will give | 


them no more dollars. Trade agree- 
ments will. 


Export subsidies operate to depress 


prices in foreign markets, not only | 


of the subsidized product but also of 
other products which are competitive 


directly or indirectly with it. More- | 
over, these low prices for foreign | 
unfavor- | 


have 
on prices of 


products would 

able repercussions 
similar articles produced in the 
United States. Should domestic 
manufacturers require as raw ma- 
terial a product the exports of which 
are subsidized, they would be placed 
at a grave disadvantage in export 
markets unless they too were ac- 
corded a compensating subsidy. 


Domestic producers of competing | 
products would also require a sub- | 


sidy to enable them to maintain their 
markets in foreign countries. In ad- 
dition, foreign manufacturers, by 
obtaining cheap raw materials, would 


commercial + 


7 


have a competitive advantage in the 
United States market—an advantage 


for which we would be responsible. | 


To counteract this situation we 
might be compelled to impose com- 
pensating duties on imports of manu- 
factured articles containing subsi- 
dized raw materials. 
countries would in many instances 


feel impelled to raise additional trade | 
barriers against our products. Thus 
the ramifications spread; the desired 


objective would not be achieved, and 
trade would be burdened by even 
greater restrictions than now exist. 


On the ground of sound business 
and domestic prosperity as well as 
on the ground of the economic and 
political implications of excessive 
protectionism and the philosophy of 
isolationism, as well as on 
broader ground of attempting to 


check what are clearly destructive | 


economic and political tendencies in 
the world, the program of trade 


agreements under the leadership of | 


Secretary Hull is highly constructive 
and seems, despite the opposition of 
aggressive, selfish groups, to be sup- 
ported by the country as a whole 
without reference to political affilia- 
tions. 


and into the | 


| hour law of its kind has made prog- 


to 40 cents an | 


| Wage-Hour Act. 
| sought by the Wage-Hour officials 


And foreign | 


the | 


———=a 


+ 


the industry, 16.909 
workers in the full-fashioned hos; 
branch would be raised to 40 cents 
an hour, while 30,000 working 
seamless hosiery would be lifted 
32% cents an hour. 

Though the hat industry ha: t 
to make a recommendation. e 
millinery industry has asked ap. 
proval of a 40-cent minimum wace 
scale. Employed in this work are 
43,000 ‘persons, and 2,300 would ce: 
more money. A committee for the 
shoe industry, which numbers 2}: 
000 wage-earning employes, jis 
meeting. 

Thus much work in setting up in- 
dustry committees remains to be 
done. Present committees account 
for less than two million of the 
eleven million workers covered 
the Act. Only seven of the country’s 
many industries affected by the 
have formed committees. The indus- 
tries that have already acted, how 
ever, bulk large in the employment 
picture. 

Enforcement of 


this first wage- 
ress, even though Administrator An- 
drews has had only 114 inspectors 


in the field and 13 lawyers, only 7 of 


whom are available for 
work. 

The start of a new fiscal year ]: 
week brings more funds for enforce- 


litigation 


ment. Accordingly, a network of 14 
regional offices will be opened 
shortly, 16 eventually. This is ex- 
pected to speed up enforcement of 


the comprehensive law. 

Even lacking an extensive system 
of regional offices, the Wage-Hour 
Division this year has instituted 22 
civil cases and 18 criminal cases to 
enforce the law. 

Its score in the courts has not been 
unfavorable. 

In 16 of the 22 civil suits the court 
granted injunctions ordering 
defendants to stop violating the 
Five injunctions 


are still pending, while the outcome 

of one decision is in doubt. 
Criminal cases so far show a rec- 

ord favorable to the Wage-Hour Ad- 


ministrator. Of 18 such cases, 10 de- 
fendants have pleaded guilty and 
paid fines running as high as 
$44,000. 

Courts have fined manufacturers 


for not producing records requested 
by the Government and for not keep- 
ing the proper records of hours 
worked and wages paid, as the law 
requires. 

On the other side of the ledgers 
there is a temporary injunction 
against the Wage-Hour Administra 
tion pending in Florida, where citrus 
growers have challenged a regula- 
tion of the Administrator. 

But nowhere has there been a 
court test directly involving the con- 
Stitutionality of the Wage-Hour La‘ 

Clouding the law’s horizon as it 
enters its second year of life is 4 
tangled situation in Congress where 
amendments to the Wage-Hour Ac’, 
proposed by Administration sup- 
porters, have not yet been enacted 
and there is fear that the Act may 


| be opened to wholesale amendmen's. 


RELIEF WORK, TRADE BARRIERS: 
GOVERNORS STUDY PROBLEMS 


WO live issues, (1) the power of | 


the States vs. the power of the 
Federal Government in regard to 
public works, and (2) interstate trade 
barriers, have been tossed across the 
national round-table once again— 


this time at the Governors’ Confer- 


ence just held in Albany. 
On the former issue the Governors 


| were completely split; on the latter, 


they were unanimous—in condemna- 
tion. 


The question of States’ rights is as | 


old as the nation itself, but the ten- 


dency of the Federal Government in | 


recent years to spend more and more 
money on public works in the va- 
rious States has brought the problem 
to a head. 


An Attack on Theories 
Of Federal Spending 

Leading the attack against the Na- 
tional Government’s spending policy 
on public works, Governor Baldwin 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, said: 

“Federal public works have been 
one of the means, just as welfare and 


| relief, education and health have be- 


ccme means, through which the Fed- 
eral Government has extended and 
put into effect theories not favorable 
to our nation’s well-being—the the- 


ory, for example, of gradual usurpa- | 


tion of States’ rights and of the re- 
districting of eur nation into eco- 
nomic areas without regard to State 
lines. 

“Instead of permitting us to decide 
upon projects that, in our opinion, 
would be best for our individual 
States and our citizens, the Federal 
Government forces or attempts to 
force projects on us, not in further- 


Even though this plan did not run | ance of our own wishes or desires but 





4 


to impose upon us an extension of 
the Federal power or the extension 
of political or economic theories in 
which we have no confidence. 
“Public works cannot,.must not, 
compete with private enterprise. No 
man is safe when the Government 





Public works: State vs. 
U. S. control. Governors 
debate relief and trade bar- 
riers, 











can step in and take his business | 


away from him. 


“We are still sovereign, independ- 


ent States gathered together in a 
national union. That is the secret of 
our strength. And that, I think, is 
the one thing that is putting the 
most strain upon our Federal-State 
relations.” 

Governor Lehman (Dem.), of New 
York, replied that he knew of no 
competition by Federal public works 
with any business in New York State, 
except the construction industry. 

“Of course, the public works proj- 
ects are more expensive,” he said. 
“However, generally speaking, we 
would not have had many desirable 
improvements . . Without Federal 
aid. In many cases these projects 
are self-liquidating. I think these 
projects have been of real economic 
value, even though the cost has been 
greater. 

‘A job in private industry is more 
valuable than a WPA job. Restora- 
tion of jobs in private industry is 


| lines. 


seems to me that we are faced with 
an actuality. Industry hasn't been 
able to give jobs for one reason oF 
another. We all would like to «90 
away with made work, but until pri- 
vate industry is able to provide jobs 
the Government may have to.” 

From the general discussion that 
followed, it is evident that division 
on the question is according to party 
In general, Democratic Gov- 
ernors seem to favor Federal spenc- 
ing on public works; Republican 
Governors, to a certain extent, ‘ 
pose it. 


The Evil Effects 
Of Trade Barriers 


The problem of interstate trace 
barriers may have been revived 
again, but, according to tradili 
little progress has been made to s 
tle the question. As far as the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference is concerned t e 


| discussion was more negative than 


positive. 

In his speech of welcome, Gover! 
Lehman urged an end of trade ! 
strictions between States. He said th 
if the evil of such barriers, whic 
recently became matters of con‘ro- 
versy particularly in the South al i 
Middle West, remained uncheck ms 
the nation and the individual Stat®> 
would suffer. 


Governor Cochran, of Nebrass+ 
asserting trade barrier legislatso! 


had brought “unfortunate results ! 
the consuming public,” declared | 
the trend toward’ it had been 
versed but that there “remains 
further problem of securing tne 
peal of similar legislation which 


something we all want to see. But it | already in effect.” 
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e- business to get out from under. perity leads naturally to speculation, as | clock, Congress was dealing with a | Jowing provisions: tified by cost of living. the reorganization plan. Under the FAMILY 
r 14 Buffalo, Minn. W. F. LUDERMANN | naturally followed by depression, as ex- | bill which directly affected millions | Federal contributions to non-Fed- WPA funds may not be used for leadership of John Carmody, the 
, x * * haling breath naturally follows inhal- | of WPA workers and their depend- | eral WPA projects are limited to $52,- | Construction of municipal light | pew FWA will continue Col, Francis 
pep The Power of Prayer lB gp Seine tony right a, and indirectly pager hun- | 900. The House asked for $40,000, sae Maga Re Bago where mort harrington as relief administrator. 
: Sir:—David Lawrence suggests that | 44 will paren rae apr — a Pyeng es ab “gs ang the Senate, enna rates : oe ee At the same time, the AceneR- | 
the people turn to prayer in the world’s | ainitrarily de ne eet de i pg men bg oe on hyo none ni bos “9 WPA workers who have been on ; | tion’s heavy construction spearhead, 
cup need. tatty, ‘Than te ote the-| ene Sak wth & . 4. es worden able a the relief rolls for 18 months must WPA funds may not be used for | the PWA, left the fold of Secretary 
power of prayer a “moral power.” “ é —_—*. D consumer goods ustries. take a 30-day payless furlough. The | relocating mills, factories and similar Ickes to take its place beside the 
22 I think he is wrong about that. The In a statement issued shortly after House had asked for 60-day lay-offs. business enterprises in competition | WPA, ' 
- use of real prayer from the heart, which Wages and Recovery he signed the bill, the President A “security wage” instead of the | with private industry. = pemenreamnigraa. 
is the only way by which prayer could Sir:—In an excellent article appear- criticized the measure because it | prevailing wage and a 130-hour work WPA construction equipment may 
een . ing in The United States News (June 12), | Contains a “number of provisions | month are provided for, with the | be rented only when it cannot be 


; moral power. ; : | } 
. A man may be moral in every way | Under a democratic form of government. Singled out for presidential attack | Do you distribute locally, nationally, | 
ons : . , It is not a planned economy, and it i were those provisions of the bill | or on @ world-wide basis? Wherever 
yet u irit within } ny, a it is I s ° e 
and yet never touch the spiri | | your products go—they will get there 
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rec The one Man who ever took the | that high wages and prices would re- | reduce relief wages in Northern and | ad 17,000 miles of modern highways that 
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be expected to do any good, would re- 
lease the power of God, spiritual power, 


something infinitely greater than mere 


Mr. Winthrop W. Aldrich refers to po- 
litical management as a “planned econ- 
omy” and proves that it is not feasible 


not feasible under any form of govern- 


which will work definite hardship 


and inequality on more than 2,000,000 
American citizens.” 
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) F. C. Harrington 
7 Administrator, Works Progress 
‘ Administration, 
answers: 
: ‘ IS is in reply to your inquiry ca 
, concerning my position on the 
responsibility of the Government to 
- provide work for the unemployed, 
fae and upon the scale of wages which 
A should be paid on a work program. 
sail Within limits, I do believe it to 
ed be the responsibility of the Govern- 
na ment to provide work for those not 
a able to obtain work in private in- 
dustry. 
In a program such as the WPA, I 
believe that uniform hours of work 
for everybody on the program, on a 
monthly wage, would improve the 
- operation of the program and at- bi) 
tain economies in the unit cost of 
our work. 4 
I do not believe that the prevailing 
rate of wages, or rates of pay, has in ene 7 . * 
ith general increased the per capita cost Cities Service Power Prover Service minimizes 
eet of conducting the WPA program, 
but I do believe it has decreased the | waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs.... used 
ao efficiency of operations. —_ 
) | | by thousands of fleet operators 
oan me a ee 
William Green 
hat President, American Federation | 
: | of Labor 
a : | To keep fleet motors always at peak operat- ments used by your own mechanics. 3. Con- 
; 4“ answers: | ing efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company sultation service on the operation and main- 
: 44B ut, ty randp a eeee | Jf FERRE Netlove that 6 national | has developed Power Prover Service. By tenance of your fleet by highly specialized 
esggecen — be oo means of this now-famous service, thousands Power Prover engineers. 
| which wou rovide work opportu- | , 
“YOU never had to go to a luncheon, then to a bridge party, and then rush home to press a iiinn Gob po hye te, one and of fleet operators save money. They obtain 
dress so you could go to the movies. Times have changed since you courted grandma. Things | anxious to work in private industry. | lower fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce Power Prover Service has demonstrated | 
are mece~~engnes” In order to satisfy the mind and operating and insurance expense, minimize value in testing over a million running 
| j of working men and wo- | i . 
“COMPLICATED'’S the word you want, Bet. You do seem to do a lot of running around. But nce peprallien ~~ of . minor road breakdowns venbeiian Results reported by = hci on 
h butter, or bake bread, or clean a lot of oil ny ' oe Pee file and available for your inspection on 
e then, you don’t have to pump and tote water, or churn butter, ae should be paid in different communi- Power Prover Service in your shop will in- special request. Impressive records of Power 
ived lamps, or stoke the stove for that iron you're using. Why, mir La caf apnea ee aie ties for work performed. | clude these practical features: 1. An accurate * an a i: ona 6 on 
, > a . . . 
cad 80 to town, I used to spend a half a day taking her. And you drive in for | machine for the encipele of exhaust sabte. ee ee ee ee 
30v- things you do, we didn’t have time for. | | Edward J. Harding 2. A comprehensive 23-step testing and ad- nit? A ae ° 
the . - of electricity’s contri- aes” , b f Pa maintenance and repairs—increased power, 
F LIFE seems more complicated today, —these are some of cicctricity 5 Washington, D. C.; Managing justing routine by means of patented Cities perforr -1ce and efficiency—hence increased 
it's because we have time to undertake butions to progress. General Electric scien- Director, Associated General Service tuning tools and precision instru- profits! 
— , | ; nites - finding still more ways : 
re things we want to do—because the tists a nd engineers, by finding st1 ° Contractors of America, Inc., For Your Enjoyment 
: routine duties of life have been made simpler for electricity to shoulder the routine anc answers: A gg = a What the Power Prover does for others, it 
and easier. Meals cooked at the turn of a unpleasant duties, help provide for the Fa ceeaetel tah dike er. ning at 8:00 ge 8S can do for you. Get all the details of this 
Switch, water available at the turn of a people of America still more time to enjoy a ernment to provide work, that chapter a program is money-saving service today! Write to 
f sibility i temporary until stare Lacie Manners, Sees Cities Service Oil Company, Room 1326 
‘ faucet, anished richer, happier, and fuller life. responsibility is only ttm Ao pany, " 
: ucet, washboard and carpet beater banishec PP industry can readjust itself to pro- the Cities Service Singers Sixty Wall Tower, New York City. 
G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars vide normal employment. 
for every dollar they have earned for Gene oral Electric Security wages pers be paid dur- 
_ the temporary period, since it is 
ot the funct ion of Government to 
IC Some ‘airectiy With pera, tn OILS anp GASOLENES 
GENER dustry by performing “comparable” 
90-164H14 work for which the prevailing rate 
' of wage for private industry should 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR—-SEE THE G-E “HOUSE OF MAGIC’/— SAN FRANCISCO EXPOSITION | pha 
. A responsibility which does rest 
upon the Federal Government is | 
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THE LEGISLATIVE 
MILL IN ACTION 





A quickstep to beat the calendar. 
Laws that squeeze past deadline 


and laws that fall by the wayside. 








ONGRESS quicksteps as a fiscal year ends and 
a legislative jam develops as a prelude to 
coming adjournment. F 

Some major legislation, including tax revision, 
became law in the nick of time before the old 
fiscal year closed. Other measures moved out of 
conference as compromises to speed up final 
action. 

All regular annual appropriations for main- 
taining the Federal departments and agencies, 
except in the District of Columbia, were signed 
by the President by June 30, when the old fiscal 
year ended. 

Relief and monetary legislation were given 
right of way in a desperate ‘Tort to get both of 
them on the statute books before July 1. 

The Relief Bill was signed by the President, its 
total increased to one and three quarter billions 
of dollars. Federal theater projects are abol- 
ished, WPA security wages replace prevailing 
Wages, penalties are imposed on relief officials 
interfering in politics. (Details on Page 9.) 


Monetary Measure 
Held Up in Senate 


The administration’s monetary program— 
Presidential power to further devalue the dollar, 
Treasury’s two billion dollar foreign exchange 
stabilization fund, with silver purchase provisions 
added,—failed of passage by midnight June 30, 
when the old law expired, Attorney General 
Murphy advised the President that “if enacted 
after midnight, June 30,” the bill “will confer 
on you the powers enumerated in it until June 
30, 1941.” The Senate agreed to vote on the 
monetary bill July 5. (See Page 3) 

The Bloom neutrality resolution passed the 
House, much amended. It substituted a limited 
arms embargo for the administration’s proposed 
outright repeal of the arms embargo in existing 
law. (See Page 2.) 

Rearmament bills have become law as part of 
the Administration’s national defense legislation 
and a new measure is to build up a stock of strat- 
egic and critical war materials. A $293,895,547 
supplemental appropriation for the War Depart- 
ment to build the Army Air Corps up to 5,500 
planes was sent to the President. Old soldiers, 
too, are not overlooked, as the Senate Finance 
Committee favorably reported a bill increasing 
the Federal contribution to maintain State sol- 
diers’ homes from $750,000 to $1,500,000, which 
doubles the contribution of 35 cents a day for 
care of each disabled veteran in a State home. 


Planning to Further 


Social Security 


The House, after dodging a rollcall on the 
Townsend old-age pension plan, rejected it early 
in the session. Now the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee has approved a measure introduced by a 
Townsend Senatorial sponsor, for a constitu- 
tional amendment empowering, but not direct- 
ing, Congress to levy taxes to finance old-age 
assistance. 

The House-approved revision of the Social Se- 
curity Act will have further consideration in the 
Senate Finance Committee July 6. The commit- 
tee accepts the House amendments freezing old- 
age insurance payroll taxes at the present level 
of one per cent on both the worker and employer 
the next three years, instead of gradual increase 
to a 3 per cent rate by 1943. The committee has 
amended the bill to require State social security 
Plans to conform to merit rating. 

Revision of the wage-hour act and the na- 
tional labor relations act is stymied, the former 
in the House and the latter in labor committees, 
but a special rule will pave the way for House 
consideration of a resolution to investigate NLRB 
and its administration of the Wagner Act. The 
investigating committee would inquire into and 
report on increases or decreases in strikes and 
labor disputes since the Board was created, 
whether amendments of the act are needed, 
whether the Board has been biased as charged 
by AFL and others, or is fair and impartial, the 
effect of its regulations, and whether Congress 
should clarify the Board’s sphere of authority. 


Check on Immigration 


Favored by Committee 


The Senate Committee on Immigration ap- 
proved a bill to suspend immigration for five 
years with many exemptions, and requiring 
fingerprinting of all aliens living here. The 
committee also favorably reported a bill to admit 
10,000 German refugee children each year for 
two years, to be included, however, within the 
regular quota. 

The Senate passed and sent to the House a bill 
strengthening the penalties against persons con- 
victed of peacetime espionage, making imprison- 
ment mandatory with a maximum penalty of ten 
years and a minimum of five years for lesser 
crimes, and a ten-year mandatory imprisonment 
for major offenses such as attempts to destroy 
or damage an American ship. A bill to outlaw 
subversive groups and their activities will be 
brought up in the House under a special rule. 
It would require licensing of civilian military 
organizations such as the German-American 
Bund, prohibit interfering with discipiine of the 
Army and Navy, and require finger-printing of 
aliens. 

Congress passed and the President signed 
an urgent deficiency bill appropriating funds for 
the Federal Communications Commission and 
$340,000 for an expedition to the Antarctic. 
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Congnessavyecia 


Jomsgranis HOW MAJOR LEGISLATION STANDS: 
CONGRESS’ SCORE CARD AS SESSION NEARS END 


YONGRESS faces the prospect of an early ad- + 


journment with a record of substantial 
legislation already on the statute books and 
many major measures on the way. What Con- 
gress has done and has failed to do as the new 
fiscal year begins is told in the record today of 
the status of legislation in the two houses: 


TAX REVISION 

“The Revenue Act of 1939” (H. R. 6851) was signed 
by the President June 29. It repeals all that re- 
mained of the undistributed profits tax and substitutes 
a flat 18 per cent levy on corporation having incomes 
exceeding $25,000 annually; extends two years, from 
June 30, 1939, excise nuisance taxes and the three-cent 
domestic postage rate; continues the corporate tax struc- 
ture, and has other provisions aimed at removing deter- 
rents to business. 

Broadening of the personal income tax base may come 
in 1940. The President told a press conference he favored 
it. A committee of Senators and Representatives is to be 
created to study the entire tax structure during Con- 











—Harris & Ewing 


ONLY IN THEORY 


Rep. Joseph Martin, House Minority Leader, can 
tell by Congress’ record-breaking appropriations 
that his proposal earlier in the session for an 
arbitrary 10 per cent cut in all such measures didn’t 
sit so well with both Democrats and Republicans. 





gress’ recess and to report recommendations next Janu- 
ary. No bill is now under consideration for broadening 
the base or for a joint committee to study revamping the 
tax structure. 

The House Ways and Means Committee has con- 
cluded hearings on the President's recommendations, and 
the Treasury proposal, to tax Federal, State and munici- 
pal bonds. Governors, attorneys general of eight or 
more States and a number of mayors presented a united 
front in testimony against taxing State and local bonds. 
No bill is before the Committee; no action slated at this 


session. 


RELIEF 

The relief and work relief bill (H. R. 326) passed 
both Houses on June 30 and was signed by the Presi- 
dent. The bill as it emerged from Congress carried 
$1,755,600,000, of which $1,477,000,000 was for the WPA. 

The single man WPA administrator was continued. 
Local communities will have to pay 25 per cent of cost 
of all projects started after January 1, 1940. The Federal 
Theater project was abolished, and other white-collar 
projects continued only if local sponsors pay part of 
costs. Security wages were substituted for prevailing 
wages and a 130-hour work month was inaugurated. 
WPA workers on relief rolls for 18 months must take 
30-day payless furloughs. 

Need is to remain basis for allocation of relief funds. 
Penalties are imposed on relief officials who interfere 
in political campaigns. Limit of $52,000 is placed on 
cost of any non-Federal project in which WPA may 
participate. 


MONETARY PROGRAM 

The Administration’s monetary program (H. R. 3325) 
was filibustered in Senate by debate past June 30 mid- 
night deadline, at which time previous legislation went 
out of existence. 

The bill which previously had passed House and been 
accepted by Senate-House conferees extended the Presi- 
dent’s power to devalue the dollar from 59 to 50 per 
cent of its former gold value, extend stabilization fund 
and provided for increase in purchase price of newly- 
mined domestic silver. 

Complete new legislation, still subject to opposition 
from anti-Administration bloc, may be necessary but the 
Attorney General holds the President’s powers enumer- 
ated in the bill continue until 1941 and the Senate will 
vote on the pending bill July 5. 


FARM SUBSIDIES 

The largest annual agricultural appropriation bill on 
record (H. R. 5269), totalling $1,194,498,633, was signed 
by the President June 28, effective June 30. Most of it 
is for farm programs developed during this administra- 
tion. 

The bill provides $725,000,000 for benefit payments to 
cotton, wheat, corn, rice and tobacco farmers who com- 
ply with the Crop Control Act. It appropriates $113,000,- 
000 to remove farm surpluses by Government purchase of 
products for distribution to people on relief and by ex- 
port subsidies, in addition to $90,000,000 which is avail- 
able from customs receipts for these purposes under a 
previous law. 

Other items include $48,000,000 for benefit payments 
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to sugar growers, $46,000,000 to carry out the farm 

tenancy program, $24,000,000 for soil conservation and 

$6,000,000 for crop insurance on wheat. 
NEUTRALITY 

The Bloom resolution (H. J. Res. 306) was passed 
by the House June 30. An arms embargo was ordered— 
but export of airplanes is permitted. 

The resolution, which originally sought to give the 
President more discretionary power in foreign affairs, 
as revised denied the Chief Ex@ctive authority to define 
areas of combat and to extend short-term loans and 
credits to belligerents. 

The resolution puts exports of all types of goods, in- 





What Congress has and hasn't 
done. Outstanding results of a six 
months’ session. Status of major leg- 


islation. 











cluding war materials, on a “cash and carry” basis; that 
is, title to the goods must be transferred before the 
goods may be taken away from American ports, and 
transported in foreign vessels, 

Agencies and persons working in this country for 
belligerents may not solicit or collect funds. The Presi- 
dent may deny use of American ports to belligerent 
submarines and armed merchant vessels. 

The Senate has yet to receive a neutrality bill from 
its Foreign Relations Committee, 


MONOPOLIES 


Additional civil remedies against violations of the anti- 
trust laws are proposed in a bill (S. 2719) introduced by 
Senator O'Mahoney (Dem.), of Wyoming, Chairman of 
the Temporary National Economic Committee, in the 
Senate June 28. It would make officers and directors of 
corporations, as well as the corporations, liable. 

It provides that corporations may be sued for twice 
their total net income for every month in which an anti- 
trust law violation occurs, Officers and directors may 
be sued for twice their compensation for every month of 
violation, and, in addition, they could be barred from 
further connection with the company. 

The bill may not reach consideration at this session. 


FOOD, DRUGS, COSMETICS 


The new Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act (Pub- 
lic Law 717, 75th Congress) took effect as to its general 
provisions, tightening Department of Agriculture regu- 
lation of packaged products in those fields, on June 25. 
It prescribes new standards and definitions and enforce- 
ment procedure. The new feature is a bill (H. R. 5762), 
which the President signed June 23, postponing enforce- 














~—Harris & Ewing 


A JOB TO REMEMBER 


Rep. Marvin Jones, Chairman of the House Agri- 

culture Committee, can look back on strenuous 

weeks in which the huge $1,200,000,000 agriculture 

appropriations bill gave many a headache before 
final passage. 





ment of the requirements as to labels until January 
1, 1940, or, in exceptional cases on satisfactory showing 
to the Secretary of Agriculture, until July 1, 1940. 


LENDING PROGRAM 


The President's new $3,860,000,000 six-point, seven- 
year lending program, proposed to Congress leaders, has 
not been introduced yet in either house. Administration 
leaders, however, are studying the possibility of getting 
it enacted at this session and drafting officers are shap- 
ing it into legislative form. The purpose is to attract 
capital to non-Federal and other public works. 

The program contemplates appropriation of $870,000,- 
000 this year, with the ultimate objective of a $3,860,- 
000,000 revolving fund for self-liquidating projects— 
sewage disposal plants, waterworks, bridges, high-speed 
toll roads and city by-passes, hospitals, rural electrifica- 
tion and farm tenancy. Under the program, the United 
States Housing Authority’s borrowing power would be 
expanded. 


OIL 
Extension of the Connally “Hot Oil Act” is proposed 


in a bill (S. 1302) signed by the President June 29. It ex- 
tends until June 30, 1942, the law prohibiting interstate 


shipment of oil produced in violation of State laws. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Amendment of the Social Security Act (H. R. 6635), 
House-approved, is pending hearings in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. If enacted, it would start the flow 
of checks from the Federal Government's old-age an- 
nuity system on January 1, 1940, instead of January 1, 
1942. 

The House bill would bring under the Act's coverage 
more than a million additional persons—seamen, bank 
employes, persons 65 years or older—and 200,000 addi- 
tional persons would get unemployment insurance. 
Maximum Federal contribution to States for old-age 
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TOUGH ON TRUSTS 
Senator Joseph O’Mahoney, Chairman of the 
Monopoly Committee, now proposes that Con- 
gress legislate severe penalties on corporation 
heads found guilty of having violated the anti- 
trust laws. 





assistance and to the blind would increase from $15 to 
$20 “a month per person. 

It is on the administration’s “must” program but may 
be amended in the Senate. 


LABOR 


Revision of the Wagner Labor Reiatigns Act, pro- 
posed in various bills, relating to collective bargaining 
and procedure of the National Labor Relations Board, 
is pending hearings in Labor Committees of both houses, 
Legislation goes over to the 1940 session. 

The Norton administration bill (H. R. 5435), to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards bill respecting wages 
and hours, after several attempts for House action, re- 
mains on the House calendar, to go over to next ses- 
sion. 

The La Follette bill to end industrial use of strike- 
breakers, bar industrial spies, prohibit arming of 
industrial plants, is pending in the Senate Education 
and Labor Committee, with little prospect of action this 
session, 


RAILROADS 


The Wheeler omnibus transportation bill (S. 2009), 
ICC regulation of inland, coastwise and intercoastal 

ater carriers in competitive relation with railroads has 
passed the Senate, is pending hearings in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Final ac- 
tion this session is doubtful. 

Creation of a Railroad Reorganization Court (S. 1869, 
has passed the Senate, is pending hearings in the House 
Committee on Judiciary. It might pass this session. 

The Lea bill (H. R. 2531), general transportation plan, 
is pending hearings in the House Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Would increase ICC membership to 19, 
divide ICC into rate-making and finance units; authorize 
$300,000,000 loans to railroads, coordinate water and rail 
rates. Action is doubtful this session. 

A Senate committee investigation of methods of han- 
dling freight and express traffic with a view to im- 
proved practices (S. Res. 146) is pending in the Senate 
Interstate Commerce Committee. Probably will be 
adopted. 

The Chandler “voluntary adjustments” bill (H. R. 
5407), providing a simplified form of voluntary adjust- 
ment of railroad obligations, passed the House, apply- 
ing to railroads generally; passed Senate, narrowed to 
apply only to Baltimore & Ohio and Lehigh Valley rail- 
roads, and is on the Speaker’s desk, awaiting House con- 
currence with Senate amendments. 


BANKING 
The Mead bill (S. 2343) authorizing RFC to insure 
any bank against loss on loans to business where aggre- 


gate principal amount of borrower’s insured indebted- 
ness does not exceed a million dollars, is pending in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee; not likely 
to pass this session. 

The Wagner amendments to the 1937 Federal Hous- 
ing Act (S. 591) passed Senate June 8, and are pending 
in the House Banking and Currency Committee. They 
would increase from $800,000,000 to $1,600,000,000 the 
USHA’s authority for bond issues to raise funds for 
low-cost slum-clearance projects and increase from $25,- 
000,000 to $70,000,009 USHA’s rent subsidy program. 
Action this session is doubtful. 

TVA 

The Norris bill (S. 1796) authorizing TVA to issue 
bonds to acquire the Tennessee Electric Power Co. and 
other utilities, passed both houses, is in conference over 
House amendments limiting the bond issue to $61,500,000 
and restricting TVA operations to the Tennessee Val- 


ley. It may not be enacted this session. 




















MONEY POLICIES: 
A SENATE DEBATE 





Dollar devaluation and silver pur- 
chase. What Senators had to say 
of monetary policy. 





Following are excerpts from Senate debate on 
the Monetary Bill in its original form, with the 
Adams amendment, to discontinue the power of 
the President to devalue the dollar, under dis. 
cussion: 


Mr. BARKLEY (Dem.), Ky.: The Power to de. 
value the dollar is a reserve power only, to be 
exercised by the President in the event some 
other government by positive action should take 
some action that would cheapen its own currency 

Mr. WHEELER (Dem.), Mont.: That is not wh at 
the law says. 

Mr. BARKLEY: No, I understand that. I realize 
that the law itself does not say that. 

Mr. WHEELER. As a matter of fact, the Presi- 
dent has the right to devalue the gold dollar at 
any time, he has the right to cut it down. It does 
not depend entirely on what other countries 
at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I grant that the language of 
the law itself does not so limit the President. Bu: 
it has been assumed in all the testimony and in 
all the hearings and in all the debates here tha! 
while we propose to extend the authority for two 
years, it would not be exercised unless some other 
nation took action in the devaluation or the 
cheapening of its own currency to the extent that 
it would injure the trade and commerce of the 
United States. 

The fact that he has that power—not only has 
had it up to date but will continue to have i 
will act as a deterrent on other nations in de- 
valuing their coin so as to cheapen it in relation 
to the dollar, and thereby obtain any commer- 
cial or trade advantage as compared to the manu 
facturers or exporters of the United States. 

(The Adams amendment was adopted, 47 to 31.) 


Fixing Price of Silver 
By Law at Higher Level 


Excerpts from debate on the Pittman amend- 
ment, to establish the price of newly-mined do- 
mestic silver at $1.16 an ounce, instead of the 
current price of 64.64 cents, follow: 


Mr. BARKLEY: Whether silver is figured at 
$1.29, $1.27, 77 cents, or 6414 cents, which is the 
present figure, I do not believe that the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of the Treasury should 
have their hands tied by a law in the form of an 
amendment to another act which will expire 
next Friday, so that they will be required to pay 
a maximum amount of money, in effect, in order 
that the entire product of the silver mines of the 
United States may be consumed by the Treasury. 

Mr. WAGNER (Dem.), N. Y.: I should like to 
ask just one question. Viewing silver as a com- 
modity—— 

Mr. PITTMAN (Dem.), Nev.: I am not viewing 
it as a commodity; and I will prove to the Sena- 
tor that it is not. 

Mr. WAGNER: Very well; but assuming that 
it is a commodity, under the provisions of the 
Senator’s amendment how much would the 
Government be required to pay per ounce of 
Silver delivered to the Government? 

Mr. PITTMAN: One dollar and twenty-nine 
cents, less 12.9 cents. 

Mr. WAGNER: That would mean about $1.16 


per ounce. 
Mr. PITTMAN: Yes. 
Mr. WAGNER: In other words, the Govern- 


ment would pay $1.16 per ounce; whereas if the 
Government went into the market to buy, 
it would have to pay only 40 cents. 

Mr. PITTMAN: That is correct. 

We have abandoned bimetallism, but we have 
not abandoned the legal tender use of the two 
moneys. Today our Government compels our 
people to accept in payment of obligations 4 
dollar containing three-quarters of an ounce ©! 
silver at $1.29 an ounce. How can the Govern- 
ment of the United States say that an ounce 
silver is not worth $1.29 when it compels every 
creditor in the country to accept it at that rate? 

(The Pittman amendment was defeated, 52 ; 
26. Later the Senate adopted the Adams amenc 
ment, 48 to 30, to establish the price of silver a% 
77.57 cents an ounce.) 


to 


Barring the Purchase 
Of Foreign Metal 


Excerpts from debate on the Townsend 
amendment to bar henceforth the purchase of 
foreign silver follow: 

Mr. TOWNSEND (Rep.), Del.: There is no rea- 
son for continuing buying foreign silver, from 
a monetary or any other standpoint. Some cf 
fend the buying of domestic silver on the ground 
that it creates work for American miners, bu 
no such defense is made for the subsidization 
foreign miners and other foreign beneficiaries 

Not only has the Treasury never defended t! 
foreign silver policy, but it has in various Wa: 
revealed the embarrassment which the purchasé 
of foreign silver has caused the United States 


e 
S 
> 


Government. —_ 
Mr. BARKLEY: Such silver is being se 
largely purchased from Mexico and Chin: 


If we deny the right of Mexico to sell silver, 
practically to that extent it will rob them of an} 
purchasing power to buy American goods, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

(The amended Monetary Bill was passed wit- 
out a record vote. Later Senate and House C0! : 
ferees agreed to reverse the decisions, to resto? 
dollar devaluation, peg the price of domestic si!- 
ver at 70 cents and continue the foreign sily - 
purchase policy. The House approved the bill “ 
which time the powers of the President to apie 
the dollar and operate the Stabilization Pune 
expired. The Senate failed to pass the bill 
fore June 30 when the old law expired ana 
vote on the bill July 5.) 
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HIGH HOME-BUILDING COSTS VS. RECOVERY: 


+ 


Af} 
[GLeSQUGRD * 
asT housing market which ex- 
\ oe .mong lower-income families 
: received the attention of the 
¢ construction industry. Why? 
toh waiting for 300,000 people will 
Y aterialize until the building 
ion industry does the im- 
e and erects enough dwellings 
United States housing stand- 
yn deteriorating during the 
Why? 
t answer to questions of this 
the Temporary National 
I a mic Committee starting its in- 
, into the building indus- 
ses to draft a blueprint which 


has ! 


Building industry as a 
possible leader in recovery. 
Reasons why it fails to de- 


velop fully. 








l y just where the industry 
hogs down with respect to the eco- 
nomic needs of the nation. 

But it is a mild blueprint com- 
to the one expected from the 


pared 

Justice Department when it con- 
ides its intensive investigation into 
slieged anti-trust violations in the 


For that reason, observers 
TNLC hearings are predicting 
th current investigation 
oo relatively little to get to the heart 
of the problem, namely: The reason 
for high building costs, the reason 
hy proper housing is not obtainable 
tya large segment of the population, 
and just how effective alleged re- 
sive trade practices are in 
ing the business curve into a 
series of depressive skids. 






Placing Responsibility 
For High Cost Level 


As a matter of fact, the stage for 
the TNEC’s housing inquiry was set 
éays in advance of the opening testi- 
mony, when Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Thurman Arnold, in charge of 
anti-trust proceedings, sharply rap- 
ped for order at the New York Buil- 
cing Congress. Mincing no words, | 


will | 
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Testimony by Dr. Isador 











Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 


Statistics, to the TNEC on the building construction industry 
showed that more than half of the urban families can afford houses 
selling for $2,000 to $4,000, although only 15 per cent of the houses 


built last year were within this 


range. More than 20 per cent of 


the houses built cost $6,000 to $8,000, although only 10 per cent 
of city families can afford such homes, 


Between $4,000 and 


$6,000, the proportion of houses built catches up with the propor- 
tion of families that can afford to pay this amount. 





the one-time Yale professor, now 
stranger to academic vowels, declared 
that building material producers and 
distributors, building contractors 
and Jabor all played an expensive 
part in the high cost of residential 
and non-residential construction. 
“T am convinced,” Mr. Arnold said, 
| “that if we deal in a coordinated way 
with the entire fabric of restraints 
from the production of materials 
through to the final work of labor, 
we can get cheaper houses by freeing 
the industry. We will proceed in as 


iestraints wherever they exist.” 
Although the announced goal of 
the “trust-busters” is an obvious as- 
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SHUFFLED 


BUREAUS: 


+ + 
EFFECTS OF CHANGE 


+ 


(lewesqmnaun + 
of the surgeon and his 


4 pes skill 
Scalpel” and not the “butcher 
with his cleaver” was what the Presi- 


dent reorganization committee 
asked When jt made its report back 
1 1937 on the efficiencies and eco- 
a obtainable in a streamlined 
overnment. 


he surgeons of reorganiza- | 
t to work with their scalpels | 
«kK a. m., July 1, and four 

iter called time off until July 
recognition of the lengthy holi- 

gran ted Federal employes over 
he “glorious Fourth.” 

However, it would be wiser for 
Public to realize that the 
* Organization plan will not, after 

{ ’ operation, reduce the 
o er of paper clips used in Fed- 
“ a8encies, will not seriously af- 
th ‘he number of Federal employes 
erelening time clocks. 

t 1S true that those offi- 
irge of reorganized agen- 
ect economies which may 
‘ions of dollars. But for 
ong t to come the benefits will 

tained in the main by eliminat- 

ross-currents of adminis- 
hagement which in the 

have bogged govern- 
hinery with overlapping 

‘nd mazes of duplicating 


rs 
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a vg 1789 things were simple. 
only four regular de- | 
State, War, Treasury and 
1794 the General Post 
reated and four years 
‘avy Department. Thus in 
te... eSident had to keep his 
' On'y six departments. 


> 





Say ® next 50 years the stripling 
Rarters +: Dut its official head- 
ara... oe Aington, D. C., man- 
Cutive Set along with the same ex- | 
the Den ‘ aD. Then, in 1849, came | 
1889 a. nent of the Interior; in | 
De ture, and in 1903 the De- 
‘ Commerce and Labor. 
“Seg til after the Civil War 
COnne,.,., + executive agencies not 
tens ..., “ith any regular depart- 


their appearance. The 

> Civil Service Commis 

followed jin 1887 by the 
! ree Commission 

came the id 

of agencies 

ics. The reason was 

© World War. In the post- 

Federal employes were 


reduced by 18 per cent in the period 


between July 31, 1920, and February , 


1, 1933. 

Then came another upsurge in 
agencies and personnel as a result of 
the depression. 

When it finally came time for re- 
olganization, the number of sepa- 
rately organized agencies and estab- 
lishments under the, direct thumb 
of the President numbered more 
than 100. 

The start is now being made to 
unburden the Chief Executive. The 
aetails of the first two reorganiza- 
tion plans were analyzed in charts 
and articles in the May 1 and May 


| 15 issues of The United States News. 


Essentially, the reorganization 
plans now in effect are the culmina- 


| tion of the last 25 years, which saw 


new activities entrusted to the Na- 
tional Government. Three of the 
five major activities, public works, 
public lending and public welfare, 
are now segregated inte new agen- 
cies, namely, the Federal Security, 
Federal Works and Federal Loan 
Agencies. Not yet dignified by a 
separate agency are the conserva- 
tion and business control activities 
of the Federal Government. 

Much has been written about the 
“headless fourth branch” of Govern- 
ment—that group of independent 
regulatory commissions which, in 
effect, have been found to operate 


| as “independent governments set up 


to deal with the railroad problem, 
the banking problem, or the radio 


| problem,” etc. 


What reorganization planners ob- 
ject to is that these commissions ex- 
ercise great powers under “condi- 
tions of virtual irresponsibility.” 

But many hours are scheduled to 
be scored by the Federal time ciocks 
before such commissions fit into a 
reorganization plan which will take 
them out of their current Govern- 
ment vacuum and set them into some 
regular department. 

So on July 1 there officially came 
to an end the controversy which 
started back in January, 1936, when 
Senator Byrd offered a Senate reso- 


| Jution for the creation of a commit- 


tee to study reorganization ’ 
Now in the comparative qui f 
I i tatul he reor i 
et to rk ip 
tient Whosé ui employe it ine la 
count numbered 885,262 and whose 
annual pay roll is more than one and 


a half billion dollars. 


many cities as possible against these | 


sault” against high building casts, 
Mr. Arnold warned the nation that it 
“should not expect sudden and magic 
results.” It takes time to set up an 
effective organization, he pointed 
out, 

Meanwhile, words tumbled across 
the TNEC’s witness stand in Wash- 
ington, ali designed to show that 
giaring inequities exist in the pres- 
ent housing standards. 


Four Million Homes 


Unfit or Unrepaired 


Armed with dozens of charts, 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Isador Lubin pointed out that at 
least 4,000,000 dwelling units in the 
country are either unfit for human 


| habitation or in need of major re- 


pairs. What's the answer? Obviously, 
reasoned Dr. Lubin, the following is 
NOT the answer: “Of all the houses 


ly 15 per cent were for families who 
could afford to buy that type of house. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the 
families in the cities could have 
bought homes between $2,000 and 
$4,000 in the sense that their incomes 
were sufficient to justify their buying 
houses in that category. However, 
only 15 per cent of the houses that 
were built were in that category.... 

“Ten per cent of the city families 
could afford $6,000 to $8,000 houses, 


Age Pensions: 
Liberalizing 


Payments 


LREADY the House, 

amendments liberalizing the So- 
cial Security Act should soon be in 
the hands of the Senate. 


passed by 


Resuming consideration this week 
of the amendments which increase 
old-age benefits, start them flowing 
at an earlier date, extend benefits to 
groups not 
employer taxes, the Senate Finance 
Committee by its preliminary action 


has already indicated its desire to go 


along with the House. 

Last week the Committee ap- 
proved the amendment which would 
“freeze” old-age insurance taxes at | 
present levels for the next three 
years. An $825,000,000 tax saving is 
expected by continuing the present | 
one per cent levy on both employers 
and employes. | 

Refused by the Committee was an 
amendment which would broaden 
the definition of “employe” to in- 
clude salesmen working on commis- 
sions. 

Approved were two minor amend- 
ments to the definition of agricul- 
tural labor to be exenipted from the 
act’s provisions. One would exempt 
persons working on ditches and 
waterways used for storing water for 
irrigation purposes. The other adds 
“planting” to the already exempt 
Jabor of “handling, drying, packing,” 


_ ete. of agricultural and horticultural 


co tle 
I er the committee was asked 
ilo Pepper Townst 


m plan advocate, to adopt a scale 


for old-age assistance providing Fed- 
eral grants of $40 for single persons 


$60 for couples. 


TNEC EYES POTENTIAL JOBS FOR 300,000 


+ but 22 per cent of the houses built 


now covered and ease | 





were in that category ... Of families 
in cities, approximately 52 per cent 
cf them could afford, in terms of 
their income, to buy or rent a house 
which would sell for from $2,000 to 
$4,000 in 1938.” ‘See accompanying 
chart.) 

In other words, where the greatest 
housing need exists, among the low- 
er-income classes, there is a huge 
raarket virtually ignored by the con- 
structon industry. 

Even if the industry were to build 
325,000 units a year in the next 10 
years, Dr. Lubin explained, that 
would take care only of the normal 
increase of 280,000 new faniilies and 
the expected destruction of 45,000 
dwelling units through demolition. 
What is needed, he said, is 525,000 
units—but, although the need exists 
and employment would be spurred, 
there is little hope that such a pro- 
gram will be realized. 

From other witnesses came addi- 
tional information carefully noted by 
the Committee. 


- Effects of Reduction 


In Monthly Payments 


Reduction of monthly fixed charges 
of home ownership would not neces- 
Sarily reduce the ultimate cost of a 
home to the purchaser, according to 
Rk. R, Rogers, vice president of the 
Frudential Life Insurance Co., who 
cid acknowledge, however, that re- 
ductions in interest and amortization 
rates would stimulate the saleability 
of homes. 

In contradiction, Robert L. Davison, 
Director of Housing Research for the 
John B. Pierce Foundation, said that 
a reduction in interest and amorti- 
zation charges would effect a greater 
saving in fixed charges than a similar 
reduction in initial, cost. In this he 
was supported by Dr. Lubin. 

Meanwhile, from TNEC Chairman 
O'Mahoney came word that he would 
seek to put a new weapon in the 
hands of the Justice Department’s 
anti-trust campaign. Under a bill 


| he introduced requested by Assistant 


| that were sold (in 1938) approximate- | 


Attorney General Arnold, corpora- 
tion officers found guilty of respon- 
sibility for trust law violations would 
be fined an amount equal to twice 
their salaries for every month in 
which the violation took place. Ad- 
Ged severity lies in the proposed 
power of Government to put such of- 
ficers out of their jobs by Federal 
injunction, either permanently or 
temporarily. 

With an effort being made _ to 
raise the $300,000 TNEC appropria- 
tion for 1940 to the $480,000 origin- 
ally sought, Chairman O’Mahoney 
predicted that Congress should be 
ready to expect definite recommen- 
dations from the TNEC by next 
February. 














“Friendly Service’ and 
a Great Gasoline 





“Thanks for Stopping,” says the young man’s friendly smile... and 
his service shows he means it! 


If You Like Courteous Attendants — clean stations and washrooms — 
prompt service for tires, radiator and windshield... 


If You Want Gasoline in which pick-up, power, mileage and smooth- 
ness have been balanced to perfection... 


—make it a rule to stop at Mobilgas Dealers! There you'll get famous 
“Friendly Service”? ..and Mobilgas “Balanced Performance!” 


Stop at the Sign of 


Friendly Service 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 











Mobilgas 


SOCONY-VACUUM 




















N thousands of American homes, ‘graham 
crackers’’ means NBC Graham Crackers in the 


familiar red package. 


Here is a consumer acceptance truly surprising 
in so large a field. The moral it points is clear: 
Quality—consistent and dependable, year after 
year—has won outstanding leadership for 
National Biscuit Company Graham Crackers! 
People like the natural graham flavor of NBC 
Grahams. The delicious, wholesome taste that 
speaks for quality ingredients. They like the 
sturdy wrapped package that prevents break- 
age and brings the crackers to them tempt- 
ingly fresh. And experience has taught them 
that every package of NBC Grahams they 
buy will be equally satisfactory. 

This story of popularity through quality 

is the “reason why” behind National 
Biscuit Company’s leadership in the baking industry. 
It is repeated again and again throughout the long 
list of NBC crackers and cookies. 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY QUALITY 
MADE A GRAHAM CRACKER 
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MORE U. S. FUNDS 
TO AID HOUSING 





FHA‘s part in reviving residential 
building. What Congress has done 
to change rules for insurance of 
loans on Business Properties. 











— 


E new amendments to the Natior.al Hous- 

ing Act effective July 1 are assuring continu- 
ance of the liberalized home financing program 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 

This means that the action of the present 
Session of Congress has continued FHA insur- 
ance of loans up to 90 per cent of the appraised 
value on newly constructed property if the 
mortgage does not exceed $5,400, along with the 
provision for a 25-year repayment period. These 
policies were put into effect for the first time 
in February, 1938, and are believed to have been 
major factors in reversing the downward trend 
in home-building activity last year. 

test figures on residential ‘onstruction show 
that the upturn in building is still continuing. 
The activities of the FHA, particularly in setting 
a ceiling on interest rates to home purchasers, 
are considered by Government economists to be 
of great importance. 

Other effects of the FHA insurance system are 
noted as the setting up of sound construction 
standards and the development of a fair system 
of appraisal not only of property but also of 
borrowers. 

The amendments to the National Housing Act 
continue FHA’s avthcrity to insure mortgages 
on existing properties until July 1, 1941. This 
previously had been scheduled to expire this 
July 1. 


Limit on Insurance 


Of Mortgages Raised 


Congress also increased the authorized total of 
mortgages which the FHA may insure from three 
billion dollars to four billion. 

Some of the principal changes in FHA pro- 
cedure were made in the provisions of Title I of 
the National Housing Act, which provides for 


* insurance of loans for repair and improvement 


of both residential and business properties and 
loans for construction of homes costing not more 
than $2,500. 

Under the Act as amended, the maximum 
amount of any loan insured under Title I is fixed 
at $2,500, whereas under the old provisions the 
maximum was $2,500 for newly-constructed resi- 
dential loans, $10,000 for repairs or improvements 
upon existing structures and $50,000 in connection 
with disaster loans for the repair of certain types 
of property. 

Banks and other lending institutions will be 
insured against loss up to 10 per cent of the total 
loans they make under the program and will be 
charged an insurance premium of % of 1 per 
cent on loans for repair or modernization and 
% of 1 per cent on loans for the erection of new 
dwellings. Under the old provisions such insur- 
ance was given without charge. 


The Five-Year Record 


Of FHA Operations 


The FHA on June 20 celebrated its fifth anni- 
versary with the record of more than 2% billion 
dollars in home financing insurance on its books. 

These loans, Steward McDonald, head of the 
FHA, has pointed out, were made by 10,000 banks 
and other lending institutions in all parts of the 
country and have enabled more than eight mil- 
lion persons to improve their housing conditions, 

During the first five months of the present 
year, mortgage insurance on homes for immedi- 
ate construction showed an increase of 80 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 1938. 

In terms of single residences this means the 
starting of construction on about 500 single- 
family homes under FHA inspection every work- 
ing day. At the same time repair or moderniza- 
tion is being started each day on more than 
1,500 existing homes under the modernization 
credit facilities. 





TITLE REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 





JOHN W. O’LEARY 


Chairman, Executive Committee, Cham- 
ber of Commerce of United States 


O far as there was any cessation of labor trou- 
bles in 1938, such as the (National Labor Re- 
lations) B.ard alleges, it reflected the quiet of 
common misfortune, and not any peaceful in- 
fluence of the Act and its administration. There 
is only too much reason to believe that with any 
substantial increases in business activities, such 
as will provide the greater private employment 
the country so much needs, there will be another 
crescendo of industrial disturbance and economic 
destruction. 

We wish to propose amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act that will: 

Remove the threats in other statutes, such as 
those enacted at the end of the Civil War, with 
reference to matters having no relation to the 
subject of the Labor Relations Act; make the 
public interest paramount; alter both substan- 
tial content and procedure to prevent incitement 
of industrial disorder; require impartiality in the 
Board, and adherence to rules of procedure and 
evidence that will safeguard the rights of all 
parties appearing before it and its agents. 

(From a statement June 26 before the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor.) 
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Our Gold: Can It Bring Prosperity?.. . 
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ips recent years, as is shown in the chart above, America’s share 
of the world’s gold increased gradually, about in proportion to our 


industrial expansion and growth in population. 


of gold has poured into this country which has doubled our share of 


of the total gold holdings. 
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But since 1932 a flood 


Europeans and peoples of other nations as well have sent their 
capital here as the safest refuge in a world troubled with political dis- 


turbances and war alarms. 
four billion dollars in 1932 to more than 16 billion dollars today, the 


greatest hoard ever accumulated. 


The value of our gold stock has risen from 
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GOLD AND "RECOVERY LOANS": 


WHY U.S. HOARD FAILS TO PRODUCE A BOOM 


Q’ June 9 the gold supply of the United States 
passed the 16-billion-dollar mark. 

On June 22 President Roosevelt announced 
the new $3,860,000,000 lending program. 

Economists find a close relationship between 
the two events, 

Seven billion dollars of gold has poured into 
this country during the past four and a half 
years, running our supply up to nearly two- 
thirds of the world stock, as shown in the chart 
above. This supply of gold, worth nearly four 
times as much as the gold the United States 
possessed in 1929, has been a major factor in cre- 
ating huge stores of idle funds. 


The inflow of gold rep- 
resents in part the invest- 
ment of foreign money in 
this country as a precau- 
tionary measure against 
the dangers of war in Europe. And other addi- 
tions to our gold stock represent exchanges of 
goods and other commodities for gold which 
have added still more to our huge supply of idle 
money. 

Now, the pressure of these idle funds and the 
failure of private industry to find use for them 
is the situation, Administration advisers ex- 
plain, which caused the development of the new 
lending program. 


The Reasons 
Behind Flow of 


Gold to America 


But the new lending program admittedly 
falls far short of solving the problem of finding 
investment for all the huge store of idle money. 
America’s money supply now amounts to 32 bil- 
lion dollars in active checking accounts and cur- 
rency or five billion dollars more than in 1929, 
In addition there are more than four and a quar- 
ter billion dollars of excess reserves which could 
be used as the basis for 25 billion dollars more 
of credit money. 

So the “gold problem” remains and the ques- 
tions as to what use will be made of the gold 
supply are unanswered. 

Will the gold hoard eventually produce infla- 
tion? Will it produce a business boom? Or 
will we get all the gold in the world and find 
that other nations have “demonetized” or taken 
away the money value of gold, leaving us with 
merely some 30,000 tons of a beautiful non* 
ferrous metal, having certain advantages for in- 
dustrial use and ornamentation but worth only a 
fraction of what it is today? 

A decline in the price of gold might turn out 


to be an extremely serious matter. A 50 per 





cent price decline, for example, would entail a + 


loss of eight billion dollars. 

In analyzing the problem of gold, it is im- 
portant to determine why we are getting such 
large amounts of the metal. One reason is the 
doubling in production of gold since 1929. 

The chief reason for this doubling of output 
is the 70 per cent increase in the sterling and 
dollar price of gold in 1931-34, owing to devalua- 
tion of the currencies. 

In recent years all the new gold, and some 
accumulated foreign stocks, have been imported 





Gold and recovery lending. What 
the hoard of metal means to our money 


supply and future prosperity. 











into the United States. Ordinarily newly-mined 
gold finds its main primary market in London, 
whence it is distributed to other countries in 
accordance with commercial requirements. 

Principal reason advanced for this inflow of 
gold to the United States is that foreigners wish 
to invest their capital in this country because 
of fear of war, of political upsets, business dis- 
turbances, and further depreciation of curren- 
cies. 

The history of the United States monetary 
gold stock is substantially the history of Amer- 
ican industry. As far back as the record goes 
except the Civil War paper-money period, we 
have been acquiring a growing share of the 
world’s gold, as our industrial system grew. 
The great spurts of gold accumulation, like 
those in 1876-81 and 1915-17, have been accom- 
panied or closely followed by major industrial 
expansions; losses in the gold stock—sometimes 
merely halts in our accumulation—have marked 
industrial depressions, like 1893-6, 1921 and 1932. 

Increasing world production and stocks of 
gold have ordinarily been followed by a rising 
trend in commodity prices—and in interest rates. 

So far none of these things has resulted from 


, the enormous gains in world production and 


American holdings of the past ten years. 

The answer is this: In the past, gold has usu- 
ally come to this country in response to economic 
forces—to pay for rising commodity exports or 
to take advantage of rising money rates in our 
markets; in the past, likewise, increasing world 
gold supplies have gone to finance world-wide 


production and consumption of economic goods. 
This time, as all know, the case has been dif- 
ferent. 

Today we lack a new industry comparable to 
the motor industry in 1920; building has been 
in depression since about 1930; moderate cor- 
porate earnings and SEC regulations have re- 
strained stock speculation. Hence—plans for 
“public investment” and a new Federal lending 
program. 

Private construction is, indeed, increasing, 
with a good deal farther yet to go. But Gov- 
ernment economists doubt that private effort 
alone can raise the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial activity to the 140 mark—estimated 
as necessary to eliminate unemployment. 

The heart of the world gold situation is this: 
In 1931 there was a shortage of gold, owing to 
the war-time decline in output and post-war in- 
crease in monetary demand. Suddenly the price 
was raised enormously, but the cost of produc- 
tion (wages, materials and capital charges) did 
not rise much. Result—an oversupply. 


Production of gold will 
go on rising until either 


Gold Output 


Expected to the price is reduced 
. ° ° (which can’t be done), or 
Continue Rise eal ; 

until inflation of com- 


modity prices and wages raise the cost of pro- 
duction and curtails mine profits. But inflation 
is impossible so long as there are idle men and 
productive capacity to increase the supply of 
goods at will. Private industry is not taking 
up this slack. Hence governments are step- 
ping in to furnish the work—armaments in Eu- 
rope and Asia, public works and social invest- 
ment in the United States. Unemployment has 
thus disappeared in Germany, is shortly ex- 
pected to do so in Great Britain. 

Treasury and Federal Reserve officials do not 
believe we shall get all the world’s gold or that 
it will be demonetized, because gold is the most 
satisfactory medium for settling international 
balances. Industrial nations will always have 
to command gold, unless they are going to re- 
vert to barter or get along without foreign trade. 

It is true, however, that there seems to be a 
certain trend toward ultimate creation of great 
comparatively self-sufficient economic systems, 
having managed currencies and _ industries, 
which might be able to conduct their relatively 
minor foreign commerce on a barter basis—so 
dispensing with gold at some future time. 

L. M. Graves. 


Aid For Building... The Loan Program | 
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LENDING PLANS: 
THEIR OUTLOOK 





Progress of new lending program. 
Its probable effect on business 
trends. The‘recovery outlook. 








eons men, in appraising the prospects for 
future months, now must take into consid 
eration the President’s new lending program 

Ever since the first pump-priming progran 
was approved in the spring of 1933 the rise a) 
fall of Government spending has been a Major 
factor in industrial trends. 

The new program, the fourth major effort to 
use governmental funds or governmental] borrow- 
ing power to bolster recovery, shifts empha 
from direct governmental expendiiures to lend- 
ing operations as was the case in the init; l 
operations to promote recovery under the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation in 1932 a j 
1933. 

Developments on Capitol Hill have led to the 
conclusion that the new lending program 
be approved in a form somewhat modified f; 
that in which it was submitted on June 22. 

As a result, the consensus among governmenta! 
officials is that the program will fall short of | 
goal set by Mr. Roosevelt of,870 million dollars 
in additional lending during the fiscal year which 
began July 1. 


a 


Additional Strength 


For Purchasing Power 


However, the new program is expected to be 
an important factor in bolstering purchasi 
power in the early part of 1940 just when the 
present authorizations for public works and other 
expenditures are tapering off. It is expected to 
become even more important during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1940. 

The flood of Government spending for public 
works, work relief and other activities is esti- 
mated to have reached a peak during June. This 
means the Government’s net contribution to the 
country’s purchasing power, that is, the outflow 
of Federal funds above tax receipts, reached 
about 375 million dollars in that month. 

The outflow of Government money from the 
program already authorized is expected to drop 
to 350 million dollars in July and August, to 
325 million dollars in September and to 250 
million dollars in December. 

Most opposition so far has been raised in Con- 
gress against the program to establish a 500 mil- 
lion dollar revolving fund for foreign loans. Con- 
sequently, little prospect is held out that 200 
million dollars in foreign loans can be made 
under the program during this fiscal year, as 
proposed by the President. 


Aid for Farm Tenants 
Favored in Congress 

Another phase of the program—the proposed 
loans to farm tenants—is believed to meet favor 
with most members of Congress. A close ap- 
proach to the objective of disbursing 250 millio 
dollars in loans for tenant farm purchases and 
various types of rehabilitation loans this fiscal 
year is held to be possible. 

Another part of the program—the expansion 
of the program for rural electrification—also is 
finding ready acceptance. This, however, is 4 
slow program which will involve expenditure 
only 20 million dollars this fiscal year. 

The proposal to set up a railroad authority to 
lease equipment to railroads is believed, on. t! 
whole, ‘to be acceptable to Congress. But theré 
is some doubt as to the demand railroads might 
have for this service. 

Projects for non-Federal public works, involv- 
ing proposed loans of 150 million dollars during 
the 1940 fiscal year also are in the dubious class. 
It is held debatable just how many loans of this 
type non-Federal governmental bodies migh 
demand. 
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TITLE REGISTERED U *%, PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of G overnment 


ROBERT H. JACKSON 


Solicitor General of the United State 
ye 


ANY of the forces opposing administrat\\ 
tribunals frequently confuse their existence 
with the program of the New Deal. 

History will probably find that the sharp 
critics in this generation have underestimated 
the fairness and skill with which these new aec’'~ 
cies have performed their tasks. 

That such tribunals have at times been 
of errors, of pettiness, of laxity, or of misg' idea 
zeal, no one can deny, and no one can restr’ 
more earnestly than their friends. Judged, h ” 
ever. by the multiplication test, it is plain : 
administrative tribunals are meeting needs of OU! 
day which courts can not meet. The adm 1is- 
trative tribunal has been used by both — 
as the agency for making all of the myriad +) 
vestigations and decisions of facts in the adm - 
istration of nearly all of the statutes which have 
played so large a part in the reform program he 
the twentieth century. Sensing this, many : 7 
are striking at the tribunals really hope to Strine 
down the reform. 

The record of the administrative tribuna' , 
fore the Supreme Court in review of actua! = 
gives no support for intemperate attacks ul 
administrative agencies as generally, or 
usurping, partisan, arbitrary, ignorant oO 
doubtful integrity. 

(From an aadress June 27, in Milwauke 
fore the Wisconsin Bar Association.) 
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PREVIEW of what the Adminis- 
tration desires as the next step 
oving the tax structure to en- 
» recovery now has been pre- 
to Congress. 

d in the proposed revision 
tax law would be elimina- 
ef the tax-exempt feature from 
issues of Governmental se- 
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Eliminating more tax de- 
terrents to business. Plans 
to end tax-exempt securi- 


. 








ties, cut surtaxes. 


— 
no outstanding issues would 
and the reduction of 


affected) 






] incomes. 
w. Hanes, Under Secretary of 


Jon 


she Treasury, is acting as spokesman | 


Administration on the pro- 


for tne 





nosed cn 
House Ways and Means Committee 
June 28 to give detailed testimony 
as to what benefits might accrue to 
husiness if the tax law were revised. 

Here the problem as Mr. Hanes | 
explains it 

The employable population of the 
United States is increasing at the 
rate of about 600,000 persons annu- 
ally. To give employment to these 
additional workers it is necessary 
that several thousands of additional 
capital be invested for each one. But 
that investment has not been forth- 
coming and hence there are millions 
of unemployed. 

New investment has not been 
made, to a large degree, because in- 
dividuals with the biggest incomes 
find it more profitable to put their 
y in Governmental tax-exempt 
s rather than to incur high 
surtaxes on income from new invest- 











ATIUIC 


At the same time a large part of 
the savings of the country are go- 


ing to insurance companies and 
other institutional investors which 
dare not risk their money in new 


enterprises of a venturesome nature. 
Repeal of the tax-exemption priv- 
lieges of governmental securities and 








reduction of highest surtax rates 
again might make conditions favor- | 
able for new large-scale investment 


would create employment. 
President Roosevelt on Jan. 19 of 











m surtax rates on large in- | 


unges, appearing before the | 


| Vate income from all governmental 


Government agencies. . 
States, counties, cities | 





- Ha s & Ewing 
TAX TIP 


Under Secretary of the Treasury 


Hanes tells Congress that private 

investment will be spurred if the 

surtaxes on higher income brackets 

are reduced and tax-exempt securi- 
ties are outlawed. 








this year, as on previous occasions, 
recommended to Congress that pri- | 


securities issued in the future should 
be made subject to income taxes. 
It is believed that a simple statute 
enacted by Congress would be suf- 
ficient to end all tax-exempt privi- 
leges. 

Practically every President and 
every Secretary of the Treasury 
since the adoption of progressive in- 
come taxation has urged the elimin- 
ation of tax-exempt securities. But 
this year, as in the past, the propos- 
als are meeting strong opposition 
from State and local governments 
who fear that the withdrawal of 
their privilege to issue such securi- 
ties will mean an excessive increase 


in interest charges. 


The extent of the problem is shown 


by the latest figures on the amount 
of tax-exempt 


Securities outstand- 


ing, figures issued by the Treasury 
; as of June 30, 1938: | 
| LU. S. Government ....$36,579,000,000 | 


8,135,000,000 


etc. 19,170,000,000 


es-4ehaceue eps $63,884 ,000,000 
of the States and | 


Total 
The securities 


their political subdivisions are com- 


THE NEW TAX LAW: | 


” ITS CHIEF 


» Revenue Act of 1939 is 
v President Roosevelt on 
signed the bill to remove tax 
1's to recovery, just in time to 
the automatic expiration at 
nt of the “nuisance taxes” and | 
he 3-cent postal rate, both of 
> continued by the measure. 
pal features of the law in- 








1 18 per cent income tax on 
“tporations with incomes in excess 
tg 00 a year and retention of 
“tent rates for corporations with 
‘comes less than that amount. 





now + partnerships 
Jan, 1 to carry over their net busi- 


EFFECTS — 


and individuals after 
ness operating losses for a two-year 
period to be applied as deductions 
from gross income. : 

4. Repeal of the $2,000 limitations 


on capital losses chargeable against 


ordinary income. | 

5. Provisions to permit corpora- 
tions in unsound financial condition 
to retire their securities at market 
prices without being taxed on the 
transactions. 

6. Permission for corporations to 
make upward revisions of the value 


of their captial stock for tax pur- 


The United 








come tax. Some of the securities of 
the Federal Government and _ its 
agencies also are completely exempt. 
Others are exempt from the normal 
income tax but not from the sur- 
tuxes: 
Completely exempt ....$34,959,000,000 
Partially exempt . 28,925,000,000 
Most of the States, while exempt- 
ing their bonds from their own in- 
come taxes, if any, tax the interest 
on bonds of other States. 


Advantage to Rich 
In Tax-Exempt Issues 


The extent to which persons with 
large incomes take advantage of the 
possible savings is shown by a Treas- 
ury analysis of incomes of 25 per- 
sons each of whom in 1937 reported 
net income in excess of $1,000,000. 

These 25 persons reported almost 
$7,000,000 of wholly tax-exempt in- 
terest. It was found that these tax- 
payers had approximately one-third 
more net income after paying their 
income taxes than they would have 
had if the tax-exempt securities had 
yielded 15 per cent more interest but 
had been subject to taxation 

The Treasury estimates that it 
would be 50 years before all the tax- 
exempt securities now outstanding 
would mature. Assuming that they 
would be fully replaced by taxable 
securities, the gain to the Treasury 
in receipts at the present rate of 


Federal income tax would be between | 


$179,000,000 and $377,000,000. The 


immediate gain, of course, would be | 


small. 

But for the present the opposition, 
primarily from State and local gov- 
ernments, to the removal of tax ex- 
emption because of the fear that it 
vould reduce their borrowing capa- 
city, is believed adequate to block en- 
actment of a change in the law. 
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Ending Tax-Exempt Bonds: The Outlook 


, * pletely exempt from the Federal in- + 





—Harris & Ewing 
TAX EASEMENT? 
Senator Warren Barbour, sponsor of 
legislation to create a national tax 
commission to ferret out the hows 
and whys of overlapping taxation by 
Federal and State governments. 





Congressional 
Victory for 
Air Corps 


TWHE cry is “contact” this week at 

the Army Air Corps as staff of- 
ficers give airplane manufacturers 
the go-ahead signal on orders that 
will build the Army air force to a 
peak strength of 5,500 planes. 

The reason: Congress, in late hours 
as the 1939 fiscal drew to a 


close, passed the $293,895,547 supple- 


year 


+ What Relief Policy for U.S.? + 


By EDWARD J. HARDING 
[Continued from Page 9] 
the Works Progress Administration, 


paying the prevailing rate of wage | 


but reducing the number of hours so 
that an actual security wage has 
been paid. 

The WPA, which gives more than 
80 per cent of its employment on 
construction of projects, 94 per cent 
of which are larger than $25,000 and 
65 per cent larger than $250,000, is 
in direct competition with the con- 
struction industry, although there 
are safeguards in appropriations to 
prevent competition with other in- 
dustries. Last year WPA employed 
more workers at the site than the 
industry. 

This direct competition has been 


1e of the two major factors pre- | 
so | Whether this should be done by fur- 


venting 1ecovery of the construction 


industry to former volumes of work | 


where it was responsible for the em- 
ployment of 3,000,000 men at the 
site and another 6,000,000 in the 
manufacture of materials. The more 























2 p y »+ . ‘ 
te Re-enactment for two years of | poses. | construction WPA takes from the in- | 
$550,090 e taxes” yielding about Total yield from the new tax pro- | dustry the more it forces workers to 
990,000 006 ros a 7 : : ni . . 107 thi 
3 m0 a year. | visions is estimated at only slightly | accept security wages for work which 
Permission for corporations, | under that from the old law. ' might be performed at regular pay. 
ees 
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+ WPA construction 


methods 
been wasteful and inefficient. 

The second major factor prevent- 
ing the construction industry from 
being the largest single industrial 
employer is hesitance of investors to 
put capital into private construction, 
which is normally 75 per cent of the 
total volume of construction—a fail- 
ure brought about by fear of Govern- 
mental actions, 


C. A. Harrell 


City Manager, Schenectady, N. Y., 


answers: 
WOULD answer the questions 
raised in your letter as follows: 
(1) I believe we will all agree that 
it is the responsibility of the Gov- 
ernment to care for those in need. 


nishing work or outright grants is, of 
course, debatable. I know that it 
is more expensive to furnish work 
rather than to furnish sustenance 

As to whether or not the economic 
cost is outweighed by the social ad- 
vantage of having one work for what 
he obtains, is more and more raising 
a doubt in my mind. I think that it 
is possible that one on a sustenance 
grant may not have his self-respect 
lulled to sleep by thinking that, after 
all, he is making some contribution 
in return for what he is receiving, 
as much as is the case on “made 
work” projects. 

I should, in all fairness, add that 
I am so close to the day-to-day task 
of raising funds to carry on these 
projects, that I do not, perhaps, get 
a true perspective. 

(2) Accepting the theory that we 
are to furnish work for the unem- 
ployed, it is my opinion that, in its 
many ramifications, the interest of 
the taxpayer will be better served if 
the unemployed are allowed to work 
a full complement of hours at a wage 
which would give them a sustenance 
income, rather than to have them 
work fewer hours at a prevailing 
rate to obtain the same income. 


Lee D. Schroy 


Mayor of Akron, Ohio, 
answers: 


N answer to Question’ 1—I do be- 

lieve it is the responsibility of the 
Government to provide work for 
those not able to work in private 
industry. 

In answer to Question 2—I think 
the prevailing wage scale should be 
paid, provided that prevailing wage 
scale will insure security and suffici- 
ent:to keep a family. 





wail. a 
A Billion More © 





have | 
| Lindbergh, testifying before a House 





U.S. Funds for 


Agriculture 


IKE the hero in an old-time melo- 
4 drama, Congress in 
time rescued from the 
jam the record-breaking 
appropriations bill. 

With $1,200,000,000 at stake, the 
curtain came down on one of the 
last major appropriation bi!ls for the 


the nick of 
‘ogislative 
agricultural 


new fiscal year to be sent the Presi- 


Cent for his signature. 

Signing the measure late on the 
night of June 30, the President re- 
minded Congress that it was up to 
the legislators to provide extra reve- 
hues to make up for the $283,960,000 
voted above his budget estimates. 

High spot of the bill is a 
item of $225,000,000 in unbudgeted 
funds to be used for farm parity 
payments. To other expensive pro- 
visions carry $203,000,000 for pur- 
chase and distribution of surplus 
agricultural commodities and $40.- 
000,000 for the farm-tenant program 


single 


Some of the last comment on the 
bill stressed the fact that it could 
not be labeled as a direct agricul- 
tural appropriation since the meas- 
ure carried $253,000,000 for such 
purposes as public roads, «cquisition 
of forest lands 2nd weather forecast 
activities. 

Major part of the surplus crop 
disposal program will revolve around 
such commodities as cotton, wheat, 


citrus fruits, peanuts and _ dairy 
products. 

The final note, struck by Rep 
Lambertson, stressed the fact that 


the agricultural appropriation bill 
fund is about one-eighth of the total 
income of the farmers. 


mental appropriation for the War 
Department. It carries, among other 
things, funds necessary to start con- 
Struction of the record peacetime 
air force that the President and his 
military advisers have planned for 
the United States. 

With the portion of this money 
destined for the Air Corps, the Pres- 
ident will be able to instruct the 
Army to buy 2,290 planes, if he 
wishes. This represents an Admin- 
istration victory, because some mem- 
bers of the Congressional committee 
reviewing the Presidential request for 
funds preferred to buy 
Planes, postponing purchase of 1,283 
planes for a “rotating reserve” until 
some later date. Col. Charles A. 


committee, also stressed quality of 
aircraft rather than quantity. 


only 1,007 | 


JOE’S BEEN TURNING 

OUT MORE WORK SINCE 

HE GOT HIS MONEY 

AFFAIRS STRAIGHTENED 
OUT 





How to help your employees 


get Out 


It’s hard for a man worried by debts to 
keep his mind on his job. Yet most 


workers, through no fault of their own, 
sometimes have emergency bills they 
can't pay out of current income. Where 
can they get the cash they must have? 


Where workers can get loans 

Your company can hardly be expected 
to act as family banker to all your em 
ployees. Banks usually require collateral 
which wage workers don’t own or co- 
makers whom they can’t readily get. 
Workers can try to borrow from friends 
but their friends usually need all they 
can earn for their own expenses 

Household Finance service helps men 
and women in such a situation. Froi 
Household the responsible worker can 
borrow $20 to $300 largely on his char- 
acter and earning ability. Repayment is 


of debt 


made in monthly installments which 
take only a small part of his current in- 
come. Last year this plan helped over 
600,000 men and women to obtain cash 
loans for many different emergencies, 


Families learn to 

stretch dollars 
To help families avoid unnecessary debt 
Household gives guidance in money 
management and better buymanship— 
shows them how to save on daily pur- 
chases and get more out of their in- 
comes. Household’s consumer publica- 
tions are now used in more than a 
thousand schools and colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about 

this family money service and how it 
can help your employees? The coupon 
will bring you further information with- 
out obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION ana Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
ene of America's leading family finance organizations, with 242 branches in 153 cities 
See Household's interesting exhibit “Stretching Your Dollar” at the New York World's Fair 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-7 


919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family money service, without obligation, 


Name 


Address 
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r | 
- voice of 


mother, son or daughter. 


a friend. Reassuring words from father 


A hurried call for aid in the’ 


night. You cannot set a price on suc h things as these,’ 


Yet this is ttue—telephone service is cheap in this 


country. No other people get so muc h service, and such 


good and courteous service, at suc h low cost. 


hie 


BELL TELEPHONE 
The Bell System. cordially s you to visit its exhibits at the New York 


World's Fair and the Golden Gate International Exposition, San Francisco 
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In proportion as the structure of a govern- “| wholly disapprove of What you say but will I 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen (3 Wl EC defend to the death your right to say it.” | 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened VOLTAIRE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON Vol. VII, No. 27 July 3, 1939 
v— 
Vo 
— 
| Was It HONEST: 
H 
Trading For Votes in the United States Senate Last Week Presents A Discouraging Picture a 
: ° . 
| Of the Evils That Sap Democracy's Prestige — Shall the Unscrupulous | 
} . 
. . . n 
. Ways of Partisan Politics Be Condoned? | 
By DAviID LAWRENCE | gL 
t . , 3 , , ‘ Us 
: ECENT HISTORY teaches us that when democ- 4 If, as seems likely, the Senate by a new coalition of sil- 4 Maybe the electorate will grow to feel—as many voters Br 
5 racy falls down, it is because the friction of groups ver Democrats and Administration supporters adopts the revealed in a recent Gallup poll—that the Republicans and The 
i and blocs in the national legislative body, actuated pending conference report, which restores to the Presi- Democrats are brethren under the skin, so to speak, and off it 
| by selfish motives, brings on a chaos from which the dent the devaluation powers, what will the conservative that the nation may expect in any event only a new set of lines. 
people in despair turn to embrace dictatorship. Republicans and Democrats have gained by their hypo- subsidies and adventures camouflaged under other names | build 
The Congress of the United States in the present ses- critical votes for a silver subsidy? and labels. Is this not the very trend that provokes a ~~ 
sion is giving so many evidences of irresponsibility and To witness a majority of the members of the Senate people in sheer disgust to turn to a “strong man” as able lites 
political'selfishness that it would seem that no better serv- justifying their votes on the ground of political practice “to get things done” and put an end to the “bickerings aa 
ice could be performed for the cause of democracy than to is to observe the beginning of the decay of democratic of politicians and partisan blocs?” trade 
turn the searchlight of scrutiny on the behavior of our na- government. For democracy cannot survive if it is untrue If the nation is merely to be presented in the next cam- | sumer 
tional legislature. to itself. It cannot survive if it turns its back on the paign a choice between two sets of politicians, each side _ 
It is essential that a national appeal for the upbuilding simple principles of morality. equally unscrupulous when it comes to political advantage, — 
of the character of our institutions be stimulated lest peo- Again and again we hear it asked, when morality is in- there is not much hope for the survival of American de- a" 
ple begin to lose hope and faith in democracy itself. troduced into the discussion: “But isn’t Christianity im- mocracy in the long run. hess 
fi We often say that incompetence and inefficiency is but practical? Can you be idealistic in the world today?” - The problems that face us are not routine matters sus- trust 2 
, one of the prices we pay for the privilege of democracy it- We are reminded of the title of a great sermon preached ceptible of handling by normal political or unpolitical sam 
: self, but we cannot argue that lack of Character must be a by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick of New York, namely, methods. The public debt is high, the Congress has just Stat 
4 necessary counterpart of free institutions. “Resisting Evil With Evil.” Ali the world today seems to spent the biggest annual appropriation of our peace-time “ * 
As a people we are inclined to condone the irresponsi- have become imbued with the idea that two wrongs make history, and the purchasing power of the dollar, while still | al ' 
bility of our elected leaders. We make excuses for them. a right, that because selfish interests cannot be reconciled at a steady level, is threatened with depreciation as debts ntl 
We attribute to “politics” a certain understandable, if not with the demands of idealism there must be an abandon- and subsidies rise. 
4 logical, code of so-called legitimate maneuvers and tricks. ment of idealism. We cannot meet these enormous responsibilities by - 
: But do we not by the same token encourage public men to BENEFITS WON In a world governed by a be- throwing Character out the window. We can only begin _— 
4 betray their convictions for the selfish purpose of merely lief only in indulgence, in the . to tackle them one by one with a new sense of God-given WP, 
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